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Onur Older Ministers ... . . + +. §16 such as cannot be tolerated by enlightened nations. Un- 

* i, doubtedly some of the inhabitants of the islands of the archi- 
Rr tas et ta pelago are savages. No doubt some of them still cherish 
BREVITIES..........:..... + + +. 518 the traditions of their fathers, who were Malay pirates. No 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. f doubt, also, the custom of traders once was to strike terror 
Roscoe C. Broce Love and aw ).°, < . . . . 518 into the hearts of savages by holding a tribe responsible 


for the deeds of all its members, and by one terrible act of 
vengeance making all native resistance seem futile and use- 
less. But the light shines everywhere now, and the dark 
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this uprising of the labor element in the State of Connecti- 
cut. But we may be sure that, if worthless men are elected, 
they will be thrust aside by those whose cause they mis- 
represent ; and, if unexpected excellence is discovered in 
unknown men, the community will be so much the richer for 
the gain in its resources. 

& 


“Z10N's HERALD” says: “ We are not a little surprised to 
find the Christian Register, in closing its editorial notice of 
the late Dr. Talmage, advising its ministers in these words: 
‘For many years to come they who would be popular and 
successful must study his methods.’ Oh,no! One Talmage 
is quite enough for the United States for all time. Spare the 
church any imitators ; for they who would be like him would 
surely cultivate his objectionable idiosyncrasies.” Others 
have been surprised, and we find it necessary to explain. 
N.B. This is ironical. The man who makes “ popularity ” 
and “success” the aim of his ministry will have to study 
the methods of Dr. Talmage; for he was, of all men recently 
living, the one expert, popular, and successful minister of his 
kind. That anybody should suppose that we could admire 
that kind passes comprehension. 


& 


By the death of Dr. Charles H. Eaton the Universalist 
Church of New York suffers a loss which is irreparable. In 
saying this, we do not say that his place cannot be filled, and 
well filled. When Dr. Chapin passed out of the same pulpit, 
every one said that no one could fill his place. That was 
true ; no one did fill his place. Dr. Eaton, then a young man 
who had slight experience and no excess of physical vigor, 
came at the call of the bereaved congregation, and made a 
place for himself. His work was unlike that of Dr. Chapin. 
He did not imitate or try to imitate his eloquent predecessor. 
He set himself to do the work that was before him with sim- 
plicity, with patience, with such vigor of mind and body as 
he had inherited; and bythe quality of his work and the 
fidelity of his service he made himself one of the most em- 
inent exponents of Christian doctrine in the Universalist 
Church. The tributes to his memory which attended and 
followed his funeral show that he was regarded by the leaders 
of his denomination as in a true sense their representative 
man. He is spoken of as one who gave himself without re- 
serve to his work, who put rare qualities of mind and singular 
graces of manner at theservice of those to whom he minis- 
tered. The man who renders service of this kind leaves to 
his church a legacy of inestimable value. 


Bs 


Tue Catholics of Boston last Sunday celebrated the 
eightieth birthday of Archbishop Williams. He was born 
in Boston in 1822, and after varied service in the Catholic 
Church was made bishop of Boston in 1866. In 1875 he 
became archbishop of the New England diocese. During 
these eighty years the Catholic Church has been steadily 
advancing in power and in influence. Hon. Patrick Collins, 
the mayor of Boston, is a Catholic; and in all departments 
of public life Catholics take their places with little question 
or friction. The increase in numbers follows largely from 
the expansion of the foreign population by immigration. A 
few Protestants have become Catholics, and more of the 
children of Catholics have ceased to support the Church of 
their fathers. At the service last Sunday the sermon was 
preached by Father Doody, the chancellor of the diocese. 
He made the usual claim that the Church is “ indefectible 
and infallible.” . ‘ Her preaching has been clear and definite 
and unchanging,— the same everywhere and always, though 
divinely adapted to the changing needs of time and place, 
and developed as the spiritual and intellectual condition of 
men have required.” Although the preacher described the 
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rest of the world as being in a state of confusion, contradic- 
tion, and chaos, yet the words in which he describes the 
preaching of the Church might with equal truth apply to the 
fundamental principles of all religion everywhere. The ab- 
solute liberty accorded to the Catholic Church in New Eug- 
land gives it an advantage which is appreciated at Rome. 
But the Catholic Church is welcome to whatever advantages 
may come from the exercise of perfect liberty. There is no 
other law of civilization and progress, and we have no fear 
that the Protestant Church in America will not hold its own 
against all comers. 


Classes Natural and Artificial. 


There is much confusion of thought and more confusion 
of feeling concerning classesin America. So long as classes 
result from the natural grouping of individuals, with no fixed 
and permanent barriers to prevent the passage from one 
class to another, we are simply following the method of 
nature, and shall probably never change it. The trouble 
begins when the class, as in India, hardens into the caste, 
with rigid barriers, or, as in Europe, into ranks of nobility 
with fixed and heritable titles, with privileges and estates en- 
tailed and transmitted only to definitely described persons. 
We have nothing of this kind in America, and are not likely 
to have. There is some approach to it in the various soci- 
eties, like the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, or colonial and other organizations in which membership, 
depends upon the line of descent. But these all tend to die 
out, and do not in any case control privileges to the disad- 
vantage of the rest of the community. ; 

The tendency now is away from all the rigid lines of social, 
religious, and political exclusion or inclusion. ‘The people 
believe less and less in any distinction of class which cannot 
be disregarded. They do not believe in churches that they 
cannot get into and get out of with ease; and they will never 
consent to any distribution of the rewards of labor which 
will not permit constant change and interchange between the 
classes which are temporarily formed by like-minded people. 
Culture and character demand respect. They set individuals 
apart from the community if they are worthy of high honor. 
But, in order to make them most effective agencies of social 
well-being, the honors and privileges due to culture and 
character, and freely accorded, to them must be prizes to be 
won by the men and women who deserve them, of whatever 
birth and social standing. 

The fear is sometimes expressed that a few rich persons 
will control all the resources of the country, and bring the 
vast majority of the people into practical slavery. But, so 


long as universal suffrage is the rule, such fears are without , 


foundation. Those through whose hands the wealth of the 
world is passing can divert but little of it from the uses of 
the people at large. Wealth must be kept in motion, else it 
becomes unfruitful. Wealth in motion means business and a 
share of profits for everybody. Where misguided captains 
of industry make the attempt to conduct their business 
without regard to the welfare of the community, there may 
be some temporary disorder and distress, but a sharp right- 
ing of things will follow, which will be a warning to all 
evil-doers of that class. 

Take such an assembly of men as those who dined with 
Prince Henry in New York,— men selected because they had 
done something, and who were worthy to meet the guest of 
the nation on his own level. The slightest scrutiny shows 
that the list was made up of men of all social classes. Some 
had been barefoot boys; some were born to wealth. The 
grandfather of one of the most potent of them was a poor 
Unitarian minister; and but few of them were “ born to the 
purple,” whatever that may mean. No doubt automatic 
checks and balances will reveal themselves to prevent undue 
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accumulations of wealth. Meanwhile the danger to the 
community is vastly overestimated by the prophets of evil. 
Ten years from now the leading capitalists of America may 
be men who thirty years ago were brakemen, engineers, or 
farmers’ boys. A motorman may in ten years become the 
head of a great organization. If not, he may send his son 
to college, and fit him to take his place at the front. So 
long as there is free and constant interchange between 
classes, dangers will bring their own defences. 

The churches have work to do of the highest order in 
maintaining ideals of character and in providing such a 
moral and social atmosphere that all artificial distinctions 
shall be disregarded in the life of the church. The church 
can make it appear that the poor wise man deserves as 
much honor for his wisdom as the rich wise man. The 
church can make the ideals of manhood supreme in the 
education of the young, and make it seem natural and 
proper that every one should have honor according to his 
deserts, and to the service he is able and willing to render 
to his fellows. Let the church be faithful to its own ideals 
and symbols, and its members need fear no separation of 
classes nor any supremacy of wealth or monopoly of privi- 
leges in American life. 


Spiritual Needs. 


What we need is, first, a conviction of the immanence of 
God; second, a conviction of our own heredity from God; 
and, third, a conviction of the power of rightness. These 
three things belong to the new theology. 

The older theology held the heart long after it lost the 
head. It has not yet quite failed as a sentiment. We feel 
what we no longer believe: we do not yet feel what we have 
learned to believe. The doctrine of God as the all-filling 
Life of the material universe, the soul, the spirit, is so clearly 
the teaching of science, or scientific philosophy, that no one 
of intellectual leadership now denies it. It is the voice of 
orthodox as well as of liberal pulpits. Yet we cannot say 
that we have mastered the situation so as to feel this vital, 
all-filling presence. While it was never easy for the common 
mind to grasp the idea of an everlasting Cause, it was com- 
paratively easy to conceive a God who made everything 
and governed everything,— to whom we were accountable 
precisely as to earthly powers. 
immanent, universal Soul, in whom we live, is novel, if not 
mcre difficult ; and the minds of the people do not readily re- 
adjust themselves to such a conviction of nature. It abolishes 
the supra-natural. It sweeps away the whole theory of an 
angry Creator and of pacificatory atonements. It brings 
us into living relations with a Father. It does not lessen 
responsibility; while the end af duty is no longer to win 
Paradise, but to gain a clearer view of the Eternal Good, a 
warmer home in the Eternal Love, and a stronger hold on 
Eternal Life, 

Our birthright from God follows. It is the supreme flight 
of human thought. Evolution did not stop with showing our 
descent from the animals: it goes on to demonstrate our in- 
heritance from God. “I can much more readily feel pride,” 
says a recent writer, ‘in my ancestry, when I see them, by 
the power in their brain cell and in their hands, forcing 
their way upwards through the most antagonistic conditions, 
until from a primitive anthropoid they reach the dignity of 
the Caucasian masters of nature and rulers of the world, 
than I could if I saw them fallen from a God like origin, 
hating their Creator, and by him cast off as recreant rebels. 
A complete view of evolution carries us back altogether of 
all phenomena of life to find our true origin in the womb 
of Infinite Life itself.” The idea of our birthright in the 
Life, the Love, the Good, the Will of the universe, in the 
Fatherhood, makes us children of God in the tenderest clos- 
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est relation. Salvation ceases to be a scheme involving the 
shedding of blood: it is the process of learning the Divine 
Will, and conformirg our characters to the true, beautiful, 
and good. 

But, with all this, we must come to a calm determinative 
conviction that rightness is the guiding force of the universe, 
that the right thing will come about in due time. This is 
not so hard to believe as it once was. Things nowadays 
hurry forward so rapidly to conquests of virtue that pessi- 
mism grows difficult. Some of us now alive reach back our 
memories to.a world that was two-thirds black with human 
bondage, to dez-gratia despotism that controlled hope and 
thought in both Church and State. But the broadening of 
vision still more helps us to insist on the unbreakable power 
of rightness. The more we know, the less we doubt or fear. 
No true principle has ever permanently got under the foot 
of falsehood. Society is sure of victory over anarchy. The 
struggle of evil and good isin the nature of things: it will 
never end. It is not desirable that it should end. Every 
one must conquer; every generation must have its victory ; 
every age must make its new progress, 

It is these three great principles that we must learn to 
feel, to put into our daily thoughts: that God is here, that 
we are his children, that there is a common destiny before 
us, and that whoever allies himself to righteousness is sure 
of a conquest over evil,— not in an hour nor ina day. At 
the end he who stands with God stands strong and sure. 
This theology does not try by prayer to win God to stand 
for us: it teaches us to stand with God. 


Day unto Day. 


If we had the open sense, the processes of nature would, 
in the great triumphal procession of the year, give us a 
keen and vivid happiness that now we enjoy only at rare mo 
ments, when spurred by some unusual display of beauty. 
It is the dullness of our senses that keeps us partially 
blind and deaf in a world of wonder, ‘ Day unto -day ut- 
tereth speech,” says the Psalmist. The word of God, we 
are told, has performed a creative act. ‘And God said, Let 
there be light.” These figures of speech have an exquis- 
ite symbolic meaning, and become living in this subtle 
change, more felt than seen, that slowly transforms the 
world. 

We become half conscious of the influence working in 
atoms and essences, busy behind the scene, preparing for 
the great spectacle. We would find expression for this si- 
lent preparatory process of nature, but even the poets have 
found but few words to hint at it. It is the chemic and 
electric throbbing and pulsing that prepares the sap, that 
loosens the sod, that gives the upward impulse toward 
growth, that unbinds the frost chain, that whispers to all 
things to awake and go to work, each about. its appointed 
task. The word is spoken day unto day. Its deep harmo- 
nies enter ever more profoundly into the secret places of the 
world, thrilling and brightening the air, sending new vibra- 
tions of energy into its great ocean until it seems to brood 
with new power and promise, before the slumbering world 
has even yawned and stretched mighty limbs, weighted by 
the burdens of continents and seas. 

Day unto day uttereth speech. The birds have heard, 
and they obey the secret voice. Afar off their bright eyes 
plunge into the vastness of space. There is a smile and a 
beckoning, a light in the pharos of the sky; and they obey 
with a great whir and rippling of wings. The word is in 
their little hearts. They form their caravans across the 
trackless heavens. Their senses are all alert. ‘Travelling 
blood beats in their veins; and the broken song, the glad 
warble, the cheep and twitter of joy, are but the translation 
of the voice that spoke to them in low, mysterious accents, 
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Day unto day it murmurs low in the heart of the flower, in 
the root of the tree. Something swells in the earth A 
spring rises to feed the fibre. The word has gone deep into 
the vibrant dance and play of atoms. Sun and wind and 
rain come like attendant goddesses to nurse the bud, to 
sheath the blossom, to comfort the catkin on the tree, to tend 
the corals on the maple shoots, to assist the rolled ball of 
the fern out of its coverlid of dead leaves. 

These first growths, timid ventures, are soft, downy, 
sleepy little things. The earth slumber is still upon them. 
They are not weaned from the mother’s breast. Day unto 
day uttereth speech. It has been tingling in the roots of 
grass tussocks. It has breathed upon the first dandelion 
that puts up rabbits’ ears of green, and begins to push 
skyward. It is lisping all about the brown shaggy coat of 
the fields, that yield but slowly to its charm. The rigid 
trees netting the world with gray branches are thrilling 
at the tips of all their twigs. Something pushes and 
swells under the bark. The baby buds tremble in their 
scaly covering, so neatly folded. They hear something tick 
softly. It is the time clock that says, ‘It is time to get out 
into the air.” The branches hold the blue and white of the 
sky in their arms. The clouds have a full, soft, rounded 
look. They come nearer the earth, as if to encourage the 
lagging and backward clod. They look down like tender, 
glancing eyes that smile, and then are quickly shaded. 

The word is heard by all things glad to obey. The 
ocean carries a new sound, Its voice, on calm days, is a 
wooing and gentle murmur. It invites the rivers lately ice- 
bound. It calls them into its bosom. ‘The rivers invite the 
brooks and creeks and lakes. How joyously they run, 
singing as they go! The inlets are brimming full. They 
are silvered with bright ripples that catch the sun. The 
white wings of boats glance upon them like laughing 
faces. It is spoken over the rocky uplands, the undulating 
pasture, where a wind-flower and a violet nod beside a 
stone. Out of the wood creeps the scent of the arbutus. 
It breathes over the tops of the evergreen forest, the 
pointed firs, the many-fingered pines, the wide-spreading, 
branchy hemlocks. The spruces and cedars feel tingles in 
the buds where a new and vivid green is soon to sprout. 
All the humble as well as the great things are listening 
and longing for whispers of new life. Young things come 
forth from darkness. How they purr and gurgle with hap- 
piness! The cock’s crow has a long, lazy spring sound. 

So the windows open, and warm puffs of air come in from 
the south. The year has turned, we say; but in reality God 
has spoken. Day unto day the change has been wrought. 
Now only a scarlet haze hangs about the maple tops, a 
green mist around the willows, pale yellow and golden 
brown begin to veil the elms. Something more of color 
has come into sheltered spots. Still the world is open. 
The hills are neighborly. There is not even a latch-string 
upon the forest. The new light bathes all things with its 
blond currents. Touches of warm color from the sunset 
linger till moon-rising. It wears a new orange hue, and the 
stars twinkle with a touch of enchantment in a heaven that 
still holds fast to the shadowy blue of its deepened glory. 

Happy those human hearts that feel the thrill and stir and 
excitement of this divine word! Would it were a proclama- 
tion of the truce of God, when for a sacred time, in the deep 
rest and quietude and fulness of growth, war and cruelty 
might cease on the face of the earth, and men learn har- 
mony from Nature’s ways, when they might enter, like little 
children, into the penetralia and secret of her power, and be 
content to remain for a time as learners at her feet! Oh 
for a little space to listen to the speech uttered day unto 
day, until the word spoken to the atom and the embryo be- 
comes a word of spiritual potency to the soul of man, and 
the heavens are uplifted on the pillars of a great temple 
where all dissonance is lost in the larger harmonies of God ! 


Would that we might open our souls as open the thousands 
of little mouths to the breast of the great mother! For the 
fulness of the natural world, the streams of force that feed 
the mighty planet, are but as rills tothe great spiritual 
ocean that flows full and free for all God’s children. But 
the speech uttered day unto day goes by unheeded upon the 
wind. We hear it not. Its great music is lost in our little 
frets and worries, our envyings and dissensions, our foolish 
ambitions and devotion to the things that perish. To grow 
spiritually is all the business of life, as growth is the one 
duty and joy of the natural world. If we listen not to the 
divine word when the time of expansion is at hand, what 
shall save us from induration, from hardening into a fixed 
form, perhaps, of an unlovely kind, where the call to the 
new spring of the soul finds no response in the fibres of 
being ? 


American Unitarian Association. . 


Our Older Ministers. 


The kindly yet forcible note in the last Regéster, signed 
“An Observer,” gives me opportunity to say something 
upon the subject of old age in the ministry which I have 
been intending to express in this column. ‘‘ Observer” asks 
why ‘effort is not made to retain the services of experi- 
enced men.” Dr. Eliot and myself would like to have it 
fully understood that we are both making continual efforts 
to this end. Invariably, when it is possible, we urge the 
claims of our older ministers upon parishes seeking pastors. 
Many a parish committee-man could testify to the energy 
with which this point has been pressed upon them by us. 

As a matter of fact, there are at the present time in the 
active service of Unitarian churches at least sixty-one min- 
isters whom I judge to be over sixty years of age. In our 
small body this is a goodly proportion. So far as I know, 
there are at the present time only fifteen ministers past the 
age of fifty-five who desire, but are unable to secure, settle- 
ment. In some cases these are without employment because 
they refuse to accept service in any other than a specified 
section of the country. Others have become more success- 
ful in other pursuits than they have been in an active pas- 
torate. I venture to believe that no Unitarian minister who 
is not decrepit with old age need be without active employ- 
ment if he were willing to accept any work that is offered 
him. In every other salaried position in life, increasing 
years involve, when a change of town is made, a somewhat 
diminished income. If the ministers will aecept this finan- 


cial loss, they can always find employment, provided they are 


worthy and competent. A number of strong men have 
given up the active pastorate.for work with organized chari- 
ties or in literature, because they have preferred to do so or 
have found it possible in that way largely to increase their 
income, and have for personal reasons that have been en- 
tirely worthy felt obliged to give their families that larger 
support. A minister past the age of fifty-five, let us say, 
who desires to change his parish, will usually find that a 
somewhat smaller salary must be taken, in order to accom- 
plish the change. If that point is waived, his desire can 
usually be carried out. ‘‘ Observer” says, “ In other denomi- 
nations we see men of far less intellectual ability doing 
good work.” If “Observer” will examine the salaries for 
which those men are working, I think he will discover that 
they are small, that they are salaries which our Unitarian 
ministers of whom “ Observer” is thinking have declined 
to consider. : 

That there is service somewhere for every earnest and 
competent man, a letter which I have received this morning 
bears witness. One of our most earnest workers, after trying 
in vain to find a settlement in New England, accepted a call 
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from a little church on a Western prairie, and writes to me, 
“T have never experienced so warm a reception of my efforts, 
and was never so stimulated to do my best.” Such an op- 
portunity as this the denomination can offer to every man 
who has the consecration and the ability to enter upon it. 
The men who are out of employment for any considerable 
period of time are men who prefer the larger income they 
can secure in other employment, or men who are unwilling 
to work where the need of work is greatest, or men who are 
by ill-health incapacitated for other than some peculiarly 
@asy service, or they are men who for some reason, which is 
usually a misfortune rather than a fault with them, are inca- 
pacitated for successful work in the Christian ministry. An 
examination of facts will reveal, I think, that it is as often 
young men as it is old ones who for some one of these 
reasons sets himself aside from the ministry. 

So far as there is any discrimination against the older 
ministers, it is on the part of the parishes; and I hope that 
these words will attract the attention of the influential mem- 
bers of our Unitarian churches, so as to give them pause 
when seeking a pastor, if they are in any danger of forgetting 
that the value of experience in the ministry is as great as it 
is in any other profession, and very much greater than in 
He who has learned by long endeavor how to deal 
considerately and wisely with all sorts of people, how to give 
reproof without giving pain, how to give consolation without 
deficiency in tenderness, and how to give inspiration while 
maintaining the calmness of a knowledge of the possibilities 
of practical life, is one who is particularly fitted to render 


_to any church the service which it most deeply needs. 
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Current Copics. 


THE national administration is taking an active interest 
in the complaints which have been forwarded to Washington 
from all parts of the country for nearly a month past, that 
the individuals or combinations that control the supply of 
meat have raised the prices of that commodity, for purposes 
of gain, to such an extent that beef and other varieties of 
meat are practically beyond the reach of the working people 
of the country. Last week Attorney-General Knox in- 
structed the United States district attorney for the North- 
ern District of Illinois to proceed against those dealers in 
that State who have been interested in the establishment of 
the “corner” in meat, with a view to ascertaining whether 
they have not violated the interstate commerce law and 
other provisions relating to conspiracy in trade. The out- 
come of the activity of the Attorney-General’s department 
is awaited with profound interest by millions of people who 
have suffered from the general raising in the market price 
of meat, which amounts in some cases to a doubling of the 
cost of the commodities involved. 


& 


At the beginning of the week the National Civic Fed- 
eration was making a determined effort to prevent a general 
strike in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, which threatened 
to bring about a repetition of the violent demonstrations of 
two years ago in the same region. Senator Hanna, who is 
chairman of the Court of Arbitration which was established 
some months ago by the Federation, for the purpose of ad- 
justing differences between workingmen and employers, is 
taking a marked personal interest in the issue. At the end 
of March the committee, of which Mr. Hanna is chairman, 
obtained a postponement of the strike for a month in order 
to give the committee time to consider the situation intelli- 
gently. The period of truce expired at the beginning of 
the present week, Last Saturday the committee met in New 
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York City, and heard the contentions of the two sides in the 
controversy. The indications were that the strike would be 
averted, as a result of the activities of the Federation. Itis 
recognized that such a strike as that contemplated by the 
miners in the anthracite coal region would be a calamity 
especially to be deplored at this time. 


Pd 


Tue charges that American general officers in the Phil- 
ippines have been responsible for the issuance of orders 
authorizing wholesale executions in Samar has aroused an 
animated discussion in the press of the country,, A few of 
the great newspapers of the continent are criticising the 
rigorous régime with much energy, but the bulk of American 
publicists appear to regard these execution as the outcome 
of military necessity. In the course of the trial of Gen. 
Jacob H. Smith in Manila, on Friday of last week, on the ° 
charge of ‘conduct prejudicial to good order and dis- 
cipline,” the counsel for the accused officer told the court 
that his client was willing to admit that he gave instructions 
to Major Littleton W. T. Waller of the Marine Corps to 
‘‘kill and burn, and make Samar a howling wilderness,” and 
that he wanted everybody killed capable of bearing arms. 
Gen. Smith’s legal adviser admitted also that this order 
specified all males over ten years of age, as the Samar boys 
of that age were as dangerous as their elders. The trial is 
proceeding in accordance with Secretary Root’s instructions 
for a thorough investigation into the charges that American 
officers in the Philippines have been guilty of barbarous 
practices. 

we 


TEMPERANCE people in this country and in England are 
taking a close interest in the preparations for an experiment 
in New York City along the lines of the temperance work 
that is being done in England by the Central Public House 
Trust Association, under the presidency of Earl Gray. Miss 
Lillian Wald, who has been prominent in university settle- 
ment work on the East Side of New York, proposes the or- 
ganization of a company in the metropolis to conduct model 
saloons or refreshment houses where light wines, beers, tea, 
and coffee shall be sold. The aim of the experiment is to do 
away with the more objectionable features of the bar-rooms 
which are known as “ mixed drinks.” Earl Gray has shown 
that the saloons conducted by his association in England 
have exerted an appreciable effect in the direction of temper- 
ance among the masses. Miss Wald has organized a body 
known as the Social Halls Association, which is modelled 
upon the English organization ; and it is intended that three 
or four model saloons shall be opened by the association in 
New York before the heat of summer, as the first step in the 
experiment. If they should prove a success, the work of the 
association will be extended in New York and other cities. 


Fad 


Tur Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, which has been govern- 
ing France through an exceptionally difficult period of four 
years, achieved a decisive victory in the general elections in 
France which took place last Sunday. The preliminary 
official announcement of the returns of the elections shows 
the election of 242 ministerialists as members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies against 151 of the combined opposition. 
Inasmuch as the new chamber will have the task of naming 
a ministry to succeed the cabinet now under the lead of 
Waldeck-Rousseau, it is presumed that no radical change 
will take place in the home or foreign policy of France as a 
result of the organization of the new parliament. A notable 
feature of the election was the fact that Paris did not elect a 
single ministerialist in the Chamber of Deputies. The gov- 
ernment sustained the worst defeat in the capital that a 
French national administration ever has suffered, Through- 
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out France the balloting was orderly; and, although the gov- 
ernment was prepared to deal energetically with rioters, it 
was found entirely unnecessary to use repressive measures. 
France is, undoubtedly, as republican as it was four years 
ago. 


Breviticsa 


The British House of Lords refuses to prevent the hunting 
of tame game. : 


He who never enjoys himself when he is alone had better 
make his own acquaintance and find out what is the matter. 


Frank Stockton was a cheerful presence. Many thou- 
sands were indebted to him while he lived, and are grieved 
now that he is to be with us no longer. 


Mr. Knox, the United States attorney, begins legal pro- 
ceedings against the beef trust, acting on the belief that the 
laws of the United States have been violated. 


A curious difference is pointed out between Presbyterians 
North and South. The Northern papers without exception 
celebrated Easter, while in the Southern papers there was 
not even a reference to it. 


When a man expresses contempt for religion and hatred 
of the churches, it is always in order to ask him what wrong 
he suffered in his youth Commonly he will have a story to 
tell which will account for his bitterness of spirit. 


Romanes, as “‘ Physicus,” wrote a book against theism. 
At the end of his life he returned to full communion in the 
Church of England. At both ends of his career he touched 
extremes between which lay the truth which he missed both 
times in passing. 


If leopards, tigers, giraffes, and zebras got their spots and 
stripes as protective devices in a tropical forest, how did it 
happen that the human inhabitants of these forests did not 
acquire spots and stripes which would be protective or an 
advantage in the pursuit of game? 


Who are the happiest people in the world,— tramps and 
other irresponsible creatures, who do as they please, or men 
and women who never do as they please, but always use 
their gifts and possessions under compulsion of the obliga- 
tions of duty and with a sense of responsibility? 


The prejudice against the Jew is incomprehensible, and 
yet it is probably the result of the very qualities in the Jew 
that have made him successful. His much-enduring vitality 
and his versatility have made him a dangerous competitor 
since the time when he first appears in history, some 3,500 
years B.C. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Roscoe C. Bruce. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I will promise not to become a permanent correspondent 
without the proper invitation; but may I not say that, while 
I hope to follow wherever Revelation leads, I consider 
‘Revelations’ quite a different thing? Nor would I draw 
attention to the omitted sin my letter of last week, which 
no one else may observe, did I not wish also to say a word 
about the class orator. at Harvard, whom, it seems to me, 
you dismiss rather lightly. 

I expect young Bruce’s ancestry and moral character to 
affect the standing of the African wherever it becomes 
known. He is the son of Senator Bruce of Mississippi, 
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whom Sumner thought worthy of his friendship, and who 
came to deserved honor in Washington while on duty here. 
The senator was not a handsome man, but his wife was an 
acknowledged beauty. Both were welcome in official circles ; 
and Mrs. Bruce’s golden hair and deep blue eyes did not 
betray the color that mingled in her blood, nor was it until 
one saw her in a golden damask or a crimson silk that any 
one suspected it. She had a college education and grad- 
uated with honor. I was glad to call her my friend. Her 
husband’s death left her with moderate means. She gave 
up a pleasant home here to become Booker Washington’s 
trusted aid at Tuskegee; and, as soon as her son’s oration 
is delivered, he will go to Tuskegee to assist in the same 
noble work. He has his share of white blood, but resem- 
bles his father more than his mother. 
CaRoLINE H. DALL. 
WASHINGTON. 


Love and Law. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have been much interested in Mr. Gebauer’s article on 
“The Rationale of Prayer,” and in the discussion that has 
followed. May I add what is to me a helpful suggestion? 

Does the “ Reign of Law” contradict the Fatherhood of 
God? In the Register for April 17 C. C. S. says: “ For 
what can I pray if not for special acts of the Divine Prov- 
idence in which I believe? If God is immutable, if his will 
has been fixed from the pre-nebular beginnings of cosmos, 
what is he other than a huge machine with whose working 
no man need meddle?” ' 

Here C. C.S. is deceived by the figure which he or she 
uses. We may not properly speak of the universe as a huge 
machine. Believing in our Father, “ yea,” said Parker, “‘and 
our Mother not the less,’ we must conceive the universe 
to be our ome. 

Turn to a human home. The child is under the loving 
care of father and mother. Love determines its education 
and discipline. But it is usually a love more strong than 
wise. Because of the child’s entreaties, it sometimes yields 
its own judgment, such as it is; and the child suffers. The 
parent’s love is not always wise. 

But now suppose wisdom be increased. Love will 
yield less and less to the child’s entreaty: it will be firmer in 
discipline. Let knowledge increase still more. The parents’ 
love will seem to be as law, yet all the time it will be the 
law of love. No unwise entreaty will prevail, and to the 
parent even the pain of refusal will be softened by the sense 
that it is for the child’s highest welfare. 

Now may we not pass easily to the thought of the Infinite 
Love that is perfectly wise? All arrangements for the di- 
vine home are devised by perfect knowledge. Every need 
for every child is known and provided for. Not an entreaty 
can be fulfilled as made, unless Perfect Wisdom assures Per- 
fect Love that it is for the best. And then will it be done, 
not because the child happened to think to ask for it, but 
because it was best for the child. The Perfect Love could 
yield to no unwise entreaty, though not to do so might make 
the child unhappy for a time. 

Perfect Love is fixed and absolute, and must be so. Abso- 
lute Love is Absolute Law;— the law of absolute love. Just 
because it is love most wise, it must be immutable, “ fixed 
from the pre-nebular beginnings of cosmos.” Yet may we 
properly speak of it as a “ huge machine”? That is not 
my thought any more than I can imagine myself trying to 
establish machine rule for my boy. 

My own trouble about prayer has disappeared since I 
have looked upon the universe as my home. 


Minor Oscoop SIMONS: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


——— 
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' BY REV. J. V. BLAKE, 


So sweet a gray of mist is in the air, 

So rich a sun doth in the vapor shine, : 
And infant grass, bird, breeze, leaf, bud, combine 
In baby advents, for the which prepare 

The milky founts of Earth that doth them bear, 
And tinkle of the wind-flower under pine, 

And clink of pebbles in the banks of wine 

Where tippling hills drink off their wintry care, — 
These so dispose me that I wish to sing, 

Yet do my song unto a silence close, 

O’erwhelm it, like the gray scud in the blue: 
Nay, then, ye birds, ye harps 0’ trees in Spring, 
Ye foamy brooks, all harmonies, compose 

Me listening to my silence mix with you. 


- 


Spring Bonfires, 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The spring bonfire is unlike all other fires in that it has 
an instinct for frolic. No matter which way the wind blows, 
the smoke is sure to be in your eyes. It enters fully into the 


spirit of the boys who kindle it and the spring that necessi- 


tates it. It is made up of left-overs, — the genuine waste of 
the year,— the utterly used-up things, which nature wills to 
work over into something useful and beautiful. All these 
things are in the transitory stage,—a stage through which 
everything passes at some time. This is the only time of 
the year when nature cares to have anything hurried up. 
Her processes are marvellously deliberate. But your bonfire 
is a good fire, because it makes quick food out of that which 
was too slow in decaying. Everything must eat. Vegetable 
nature eats its own waste,— and more if it can getit. This 
is a very complex affair, after all,— this turning over the old 
to be made into the new. That which has served its purpose, 
and can do no more, is picked up to be worked over for 
higher ends. Your Lucifer match only helps the process. 
The combustion which follows the wedding of oxygen and 
carbon leads the way to roses and apples. After all, death 
is not so sad an affair,—only when it is too slow in the 
process. The waste which we wash from our hands we pour 
about our bulbs, and get finer lilies. Our pears and our 
cherries are lifted up by digesting them into thought service. 
Perhaps, in this way, they have helped a psalm to divine 
love or a song of aspiration for the Eternal Good. The 
bones of Waterloo were sold to fertilize the wheat-field of 
Gladstone. Did they ever protest against war in the House 
of Commons? A pear-tree was planted over the grave of 
Roger Williams. It sent down its feeding roots to touch the 
lime of his bones. It followed from the base of his skull 
the length of his spine; and then it branched with him, and 
with gentle embrace it devoured him to the very toes, What 
then? So it was that nature would not Jet even the waste 
elements of Roger Williams lie idle. Nature is using our 
bonfire to hurry up her processes, to lift the low to the higher, 
and preventing any unemployed elements from resting in 
idleness. 

But one thing is certain, that logic is not good for bon- 
fires; for ours is nearly out. If it is preparing food for 
beauty and truth, we must bestir ourselves, and be glad and 
proud servitors. It shall have all the waste that we can 
furnish. But now how glad a mission is ours! No wonder 
God planted a garden. A true garden is an epitome of all 
creation. There is so much life-work going on here,— 
so much transformation, so much exaltation; and that 
which we call rubbish turns out to be, after all, food for 
thought and food for life. But the best thing about the 
garden is the creative process which is going on. For, if 
we look rightly at matters, we see that there is very little 
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repetition and not much degeneration. But there is origina- 
tion,— something new starting out of the ashes of the old. 
In every seed there is a cross-pollenization, and the best 
efforts of true parents have co-operated to the upward look 
in a nobler progeny. ‘The only sad thing in this world,” 
says a great gardener, “is that every seedling plant cannot 
be allowed to grow to fruitage. I wish,” he says, “I had 
room to plant every little tree or grapevine that comes up, 
because I am sure that among the tens of thousands that 
we cut or burn there are some wonderful things lost to the 
world,— probably better grapes and apples are thus de- 
stroyed than the best now in our orchards. I am afraid of 
bonfires because people are so reckless. Be sure you don’t 
burn too much.” Well, our fire is made mostly of dead 
sticks, old berry canes, and leaves. “A leaf,” says Thoreau, 
“is a page from God’s manuscript; it is the history of a 
year’s record,” Its substance is the woven elements,— 
woven on the loom of the year to create humus for our 
lawns and gardens, something for our Sheldon pear to 
stand in when it reaches up to glorify God with beauty and 
fruit. So, on the whole, a bonfire may be a dangerous af- 
fair, not so sure of being or doing good. 

Perhaps you know all about bonfires. Perhaps you can 
tell why, when the sun goes down and the evening gets close 
about us, the fire burns lower, and how it happens to send 
to your nostrils a smell exactly like one you smelled over 
fifty years ago; and then you sit down on the sod while 
boyhood comes back again, and troops about with forgotten 
memories. Ah, but how much comes up of the very dearest 
of life’s livings! the father who said over just such a fire 
as this, “ Behold!” says Solomon, “how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth!” And through all these years your mind 
had not cared a whit whether Solomon said it or not, but it 
had never forgotten what the father said. Is there any- 
thing in the world so good as a good father? No wonder 
God is called Our Father. But, indeed, here also comes the 
little mother— and —but the smoke, in pure jealousy, 
whirls into your nose with a crowd of modern smells, and 
you are back again in the to-days. Pile on the last rakings ; 
stir up the last embers; the moon is in the east; the birds 
have closed their songs. Good-night! 

Cuin‘ron, N.Y. 


A Browning Birthday Note. 


BY ANNA BENNESON MACMAHON. 


On this ninetieth anniversary of the birth of Robert 
Browning, May 7, 1902, no one longer doubts that his name 
has a permanent place on the roll of great English poets. 
In time the same interest will attach to memorials of his 
life and writings as obtains in the case of his brother poets 
of the earlier generations, Wordsworth, Scott, Burns, etc. 
Scattered as these are at present and little noted even by 
the vigilant Baedeker and others of his kind, all the more 
does the Browning-lover experience a Columbus-like thrill 
when he has the good fortune to come upon some hidden or 
little-known relic which has known the living touch of the 
great writer’s hand. 

The principal treasures of a personal nature are, of course, 
preserved at the residence of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, 
in the Rezzonico Palace, on the Grand Canal at Venice. 
But the literary memorials are mainly in England,— at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, in the homes of old friends, and at 
South Kensington Museum, London. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that America possesses one great treasure in a copy 
of the very rare first edition of the anonymously printed 
“ Pauline,” once owned by the poet’s uncle, and bearing this 
inscription on the title-page: “ By Robert Browning, his first 
publication privately distributed. This copy was given me 
by his father, my eldest brother, Reuben Brownirg.” 
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A still more interesting copy of this same privately printed 
first poem is the one in South Kensington Museum success- 
sively owned by John Stuart Mill, by Browning himself, and 
later by John Forster, the first and ablest of Browning’s 
critics. Forster’s valuable collection of books and manu- 
scripts were bequeathed by him to the Museum. The manu- 
script of “ Paracelsus,” the first poem published under Brown- 
ing’s name, and the first to bring him any public recognition, 
bears this inscription: “To John Forster, Esquire (my early 
Understander), with true thanks for his generous and season- 
able public Confession of Faith in me. R.B. Hatcham, 
Surrey, 1842.” 

The small volume “ Pauline” published by Saunders & 
Otley, 1833, bears the inscription: ‘To my true friend, John 
Forster.” On the next page is written : — 


“ The following poem was written in pursuance of a fool- 
ish plan which occupied me mightily for a time and which 
had for its object the enabling me to assume and realize I 
know not how many characters : — meanwhile the world was 
never to guess that ‘ Brown, Jones, Smith and Robinson’ (as 
the spelling-books have it), the respective authors of this 
poem, the other novel, such an opera, such a speech, were no 
other than one and the same individual. The present abor- 
tion was the first work of the Poet of the batch, who would 
have been!more legitimately myself than most of the others; 
but I surrounded him with all manner (to my then notion) 
poetical accessories, and had planned quite a delightful life 
for him. Only this crab remains of the shapely Tree of 
Life in this Fool’s paradise of mine. Ry Bee 


For some reason this book failed to come into the pos- 
session of the Museum with the rest of the Forster collec- 
tion, on the death of Mrs. Forster. Indeed, so recent is its 
acquisition that it has not yet been placed on the catalogue ; 
and the librarian seemed much surprised when I asked for 
it. But in all Browning bibliography there is no more fasci- 
nating volume, being the identical volume from which John 
Stuart Mill read the unknown writer’s poem, making his an- 
notations on the margin, and writing his review on the blank 
pages at the close, It must have been handled very little; 
for Mill’s writing for sixty-eight years ago, though in pencil, 
is still perfectly legible. Why I was so favored I do not yet 
understand ; but I was graciously permitted to copy the re- 
view in full, and to make notes at my pleasure. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on what it might have meant to Browning 
in those early days, when he waited so long for any kind of 
public recognition, had Zaz¢’s Magazine not seen fit to reject 
this review. But Mill was scarcely older or less obscure 
than Browning, and he had access to the pages of no other 
magazine. 

In the text were several passages corrected with the pen 
by Browning in deference to Mill’s suggestions: at other 
times he rejects the suggestions, and defends his own usage. 
Apropos of the lines,— 

“T rather sought 
To rival what I wondered at, than form 


Creations of my own; so much was light 
Lent back by others, yet much was my own,”— 


Mill wrote : — 


“ This writer seems to use ‘so’ according to the colloquial 
vulgarism in the sense of ‘therefore’ or ‘ accordingly,’ from 
which occasionally comes great obscurity and ambiguity, as 
here.” 


To which Browning responds : — 


“The recurrence of ‘so’ thus employed is as vulgar as 
you please; but the usage of ‘so’ in the sense of ‘accord- 
ingly’ is perfectly authorized. Take an instance or two 
from Milton: ‘So farewell Hope, and with Hope, farewell 
Fear.’— ‘So on he fares and to the border comes of Eden,’ 
—‘So down they sat, and to their yiands fell,’"-‘So both 
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ascend in the visions of God.’— ‘So death becomes his 
final remedy.’— ‘So in his seed all nations shall be blest.’— 
‘So law appears imperfect.’— ‘ So all shall turn degenerate.’ 
‘So violence proceeded, and oppression.’ ” 


The Browning societies and essay-writers have made 
much of the traces of Shelley’s influence on this “ first 
heir of the invention” of Robert Browning. But none, so 
far as I am aware, has said or known that Edmund Kean 
was its real inspirer. The poem is always followed by the 
date, “Richmond, October 22, 1832,” —a puzzling circum- 
stance, since Browning never lived there. Here it is ex- 
plained by Browning himself, who has underlined the word 
Richmond and added : — 


“ Kean was acting there; I saw him in Richard III. that 
night, and conceived the childish scheme already men- 
tioned; there is an allusion to Kean, page 47. I don’t 
know whether I had not made up my mind to ac¢, as well as 
to make verses, music, and God knows what,— gue de 
chateaux en Espagne.” ‘ 


The lines on page 47 referred to are these : — 


“T will be gifted with a wondrous soul, 
Get sunk by error to men’s sympathy, 
And in the wane of life, yet only so 
As to call up their fears; and then shall come 
A time requiring youth’s best energies ;— 
And straight I fling age, sorrow, sickness off, 
And I rise triumphing over my decay.” 


Seldom, indeed, is one thus granted the privilege of a 
glimpse into the very birth-moment of a poet’s creation. 
And, as it happens, there hangs in the same room where one 
reads the book a life-size, full-length portrait of Edmund 
Kean in the character of Richard III. For the time being, 
Kean and Browning and Mill seem like true “ presences 
plain in the place.” One lingers over the volume, hesitating 
to part company with something so vital with the touch of 
two of the greatest minds of our century. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


Little Glimpses of Southern Travel. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


II. 


For some time after reaching Florida one is incapable of 
thoughts ormemory. Care has slipped off like an old cloak; 
and you wish simply to sit in the sunshine and sweet air, and 
let them soak in. You seem to be made over on a new plan, 
to have the Northern fibre eliminated, and to imbibe some- 
thing of the careless happiness of the colored brother, as he 
lolls on the beach or under the shade of a palm-tree. 

There are days with the tang and pleasant acidity of a 
Northern May in them, and a few with the viperous biting 
tooth of March. But these unwelcome blizzard visitations 
are exceptional, and very unbecoming toa tropical landscape. 
Then the palms shiver into grayness, the orange groves are 
protected at night by little fires kindled between the trees or 
by shelters made of cloth, the blue waters wrinkle to an ugly 
slate color, the flowering hedges shrink and shrivel to the 
same hue, folding up their blossoms, the song-birds flee to 
shelter, the little flocks of diving ducks no longer swim 
cheerily upon the inlet; but all is dull and forlorn. 

Then a ray of sunshine breaks out at evening, and trans- 
forms the world. The sky clears of clouds, and the sun 
sinks to rest behind the black wood with the calm majesty 
of its setting over the desert. Slowly the world fills with 
luminous and misty gold. The little yachts and launches on 
the river are caught up in the glory, like celestial messengers. 
The sky wears that depth and fervor of warmth that is never 
seen out of the tropics, It goes to the heart of every clod 


like a draught of fresh water on the Sahara. 
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and stone, and the great lagoons and jungles stir with a 
strange, magic life, 

The east coast of Florida, by the strange suggestion of 
unlikeness, reminds one of Egypt. The fringe of cultivation 
along coast and inlet is narrow; and behind it lies the area 
of savage, uncultivatable land, of swamp and morass, and 
masses of vegetable growth where swarm wild and slimy 
creatures in rich profusion. The scent of death lingers 
about those spots, the breeding-places of fever and malaria. 
But pretty little towns and resorts in ever-increasing num- 
bers dot the sandy margins; and most of them have grown 
out of Northern pluck, energy, and capital. 

In passing from St. Augustine on to the new towns of 
Daytona, Ormond, and Sea Breeze, one emerges from the 
storied and mythic past, the half-lights and misty gleams of 
history, into the sunshine of to-day. The old Spaniard has 
died out, leaving some fragmentary remains: the Yankee 
has come in. This latest arrival knows what he wants: it 
is a reproduction of Yankeedom on virgin soil. He cannot 
abide the slatternly and easy-going ways of the natives: all 
must be spick and span. Hence Daytona, a charming 
Northern village where the black brother is in the minority, 
and things move with the snap and vim of the native heath. 
This Northern influence is very grateful to the tourist. It is 
The hotel 
where nice young women are imported from the North to 
serve in the dining-room seems more cosey and homelike 
nae the others of more pretension and perhaps less com- 
ort. 4 
The inlets of Florida are among her chief glories. They 
are called variously river or lake; but they are bodies of 
salt water cut off from the sea by reefs and sand bars, and 
forming a chain of linked diamonds along the coast. The 
Halifax is among the prettiest of these detached bodies; and 
on its shores have sprung up the towns of Daytona and Sea 
Breeze, joined by three long bridges. Sea Breeze stretches 
one hand to the inlet, and another to the sea, by a broad 
avenue planted with palmettoes, which in time will become 
exceedingly beautiful. Here in the low, fringy surf the 
bathing is excellent; and almost every day of winter the 
adventurous bather may be seen taking the customary dip. 
But the beach itself, the “silver strand,” is unexcelled 
among all the beaches of the Atlantic coast for charm and 
loveliness. For twenty miles it stretches a solid white floor 
against the pale greenish waters and surf line of the ocean, 
hard as an asphalted road and more delightful to drive upon 
than any in existence. The wheels of a heavy carriage 
make scarcely a visible impression upon the well-packed, 
even, level floor, and within a few feet of the waves. You 
tide at ease on this splendid natural boulevard, speckled 
with pretty shells and bounded by sand dunes where vari- 
colored cottages are cropping up in a continuous line. 
Here will some day arise a Southern Brighton or Long 
Branch ; for every charm of tropical climate and verdure, sea 
and air and sky, is found along this richly favored coast. 
This was once the centre of orange culture, the principal 
source of wealth to the first settlers from the North; but the 
fatal year 1896 destroyed the orchards, and the orange- 
growing industry has not recovered from that crushing blow. 
Now the talk is of great beds of phosphates that underlie 
certain portions of the State, and are luring capitalists to 
make large investments. 

Daytona is a Siamese twin to Sea Breeze, joined by the 
long bridges. It aspires to beauty, and has created one of 
the finest avenues in Florida, built up cosily and prettily in 
heat cottage style, and shaded by magnificent trees with 
grounds tastefully laid out and turfed, and made green by 
the Bermuda grass, so grateful to the eye in the South, where 
green lawns are exceptional. This wide and spacious 
avenue is arched over by superb water oaks, live oak, pal- 
mettoes, and magnolias. Long gray moss droops from the 
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pendent branches, like the beards of Druid priests; and 
the shade on a warm day is that of a thick wood. Wild 
bits of jungle are accessible along inlet and ocean, threaded 
with paths for the horseback rider, and starred with the 
blossoms of yellow jasmine and the white sprays of wild 
cherry. The magnolia will-not bloom before early May; 
but it lifts its crown of splendid shining leafage through 
all the thickets, and easily proclaims itself the king of the 
forest. 

One speeds away from Daytona with a certain regret; for 
the place is peculiarly homelike, and the air is as fresh and 
salubrious as any on the coast. The more southerly places 
have now a magic power of attraction, and one is apt to 
think that the best of Florida has not been reached this side 
of Palm Beach or even Miami. There you come into the 
land of the pineapple, the cocoa palm, the banana, the 
guava, and sampadilla, a thousand new and curious forms of 
vegetation. There the ocean and inlet seem to form a more 
mysterious and perfect union ; and the great Indian River pen- 
etrates and interpenetrates the land, broadening its vast 
reaches until it forms the Everglades, those marvellous cy- 
press swamps and morasses where the Indians who live on 
the higher places, remnants of the once powerful Seminoles, 
seem like amphibious beings. The exquisite beauty of Palm 
Beach is a surprise, like some magical transformation scene 
on the boards of a theatre. You arrive thickly powdered 
with dust, your eyes blinded with soft-coal smoke belched 
from the engine and the flying soil that penetrates every 
crack of the Pullman. And suddenly out of the desert of 
scrub palmetto you come into a little paradise of waving 
cocoa palms and hibiscus and oleander trees starred with 
splendid red blossoms. As the train draws in opposite the 
great hotel, capacious enough to shelter the population of a 
fair-sized village, the scene is so decorative as to seem un- 
real. The western light is sifting through the long plumes of 
the palms, gilding the glowing turf, touching the blossoms of 
a splendid flower garden where spring, summer, and autumn 
blossoms seem to mingle in a carpet of richest dyes and 
where the spaces are shaded by strange, rare, and wonderful 
trees of the tropics. Ladies in lightest summer attire, white 
lace and muslin and other diaphanous materials, are clustered 
on red benches. Children play about on the turf. A gaily- 
dressed band, seated under the trees, are playing lively airs 
from the popular light operas. Everything smiles with light- 
hearted, bewitching beauty and charm. 

Then the train moves on to the next stopping-place, the great 
hotel on the beach, along an avenue of palms, hibiscus, and 
oleander trees more beautiful than anything in the fabled 
gardens of Armida. The beach is scarcely less beautiful 
than the unrivalled silver strand of Daytona. The ocean 
here takes a depth of blue seldom seen elsewhere on the 
Florida coast. The numerous bathers seem fearless of the 
sharks that are caught from the end of the long pier not a 
hundred yards distant and dragged up, still panting, on the 
beach. Florida is still the land of game, both small and 
great. The rivers and inlets are alive with fish. Flocks of 
diving ducks sail upon the ocean and inland waters. They 
are protected from the rapacity of the sportsman three hun- 
dred yards from shore, and have acquired a degree of cunning 
and prudence which keeps them accurately within bounds. 
Tarpon-fishing on the west coast is a favorite sport, and 
bear-hunting in the depths of the pine forest. 

Palm Beach is a little Eden where the horse has not been 
naturalized and the automobile has not come. It is the 
realm of the bicycle and the bicycle-chair. The paths are 
smoothly asphalted or go gliding off into mere trails through 
the jungle, There are no roads, properly speaking; and in 
this respect Palm Beach resembles Venice. The device of 
hitching a bicycle to a species of wicker-wheeled chair, pro- 
pelled by a colored boy, seems to meet all the demand of 
locomotion, The chair boys have stands at the hotels; and 
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their light swift, little vehicles are a marked improvement 
on the jinrikisha of the Japanese. 

Along the shores of Lake Wirth pretty cottages extend for 
several miles, bordering palm-shaded paths. One is con- 
stantly charmed with the strange vegetation of banyan-trees, 
rubber-trees, screw pines, and royal palms. At a little dis- 
tance lie flourishing pineapple plantations, orange and 
banana groves; and along the ocean is a tract of tropical 
jungle, penetrated everywhere by twisting and tortuous paths. 
The life of the water is varied by many charming little sail- 
boats, steam and naphtha launches, and occasionally a house- 
boat. Everything seems made for open-air pleasure and de- 
light ; and, though the land excursions are somewhat limited 
by the narrow strip between lake and ocean, there are various 
water trips that can be made in half a day. Though you 
are here in the land of fruit, the scarcity of fruit exposed for 
sale is very marked. A dozen fine oranges were valued the 
other day at $4.40; a little basket of fruit, prettily ar- 
ranged, at $8.00. Strawberries at $1.00 a small basket: 
selling in New York at forty cents. Everything of the best 
goes to the Northern market. It is even said that the truck 
farmers pluck out the heart of lettuce for export, and sell the 
coarse outer leaves tothe hotels. The conventional life of 
this winter Newport does not vary at all from the regular 
routine of Vanity Fair, the great dress parade of so-called 
society. Gay butterflies flutter in the warm golden sunshine, 
pretty children sport under the palm-trees, men sit on the 
verandas or lounge upon the beach. The beneficent love- 
liness of nature enshrines all things, and gives a touch of 
charm to the most commonplace details. 

New York City. 


Following the Master. 


BY W. J. ROE. 


Perhaps most characteristic of all the sayings of the 
Christ is that where the multitude were told that the spirit 
of the Divine Gospel exacted a full and entire surrender of 
the selfish self, even to the giving up of all thought of getting 
or giving an equivalent save only love. How contrary to 
the demands of the “carnal mind,” how subversive of all 
our usual notions even of justice, indeed how ludicrous it 
seems that “all things shall be added” to him who turns the 
other cheek to the smiter, and who, when his coat is taken 
by the despoiler, tenders his cloak, also! 

Such high ideals have been characterized as imbecile and 
foolish, a keeping of which would utterly subvert all practical 
business, and ultimately disrupt society. It has been called 
the gospel of cowardice, whereby the drone should be the 
equal of the industrious, and the ruffian forever master of the 
honest and peaceful man. 

And yet it is all true,—like everything the Master taught, 
—eminently practical, easily tested, and provably true. I 
recall distinctly my own incredulity when an old friend of my 
family—a dear old man,—having chanced to find me, 
then a mere boy, engaged in some youthful attempt at 
“setting even” with a comrade. At the time he said very 
little, except, as I remember, a trifle of advice that I should 
“think it over’’; but later, when we were alone, he told me 
a story of how, during some of his wanderings in the Far 
North-west, he had come across a community that carried 


their Christianity to the excess, quite unknown to the 


“ world’s people,” of practising literally, and in all particulars, 
the injunctions of Jesus of Nazareth. The community of 
which he related the following story was, I think, the Men- 
nonites, and the locat’on of their communal establishment 
somewhere in Manitoba. They were extremely prosperous, 
owning vast tracts of fertile lands, which they farmed, and 
carrying on various kinds of manufacturing industries, all on 
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a most extensive scale. Their property—lands, houses, 
mills, and all that we usually call “personal property,” ex- 
cepting only strictly personal belongings —was held “in 
common”; that is, each member of the community, both 
men and women, had an equal share in everything. The 
community was very large, hundreds in number; but among 
them all was not an idler, not one that did not give willingly 
his or her time, as strenuously and honestly as if working for 
individual gain. The result was peace, order, sobriety, and, 
more, a supreme content, whose sole ambition was to advance 
the united interest. Their dwellings were commodious, clean, 
and comfortable. They fared well as to food, and, when ill, 
were tended with loving care. The strangest part of this 
peculiar people’s mode of life was that they not only enjoyed 
all the good things of this world in abundance, but that they 
extended the most cordial of invitations to the outside citi- 
zens to come and share their fortunes. 

When my old friend had gotten thus far in his narrative, 
with the usual cleverness of somewhat precocious sixteen 
or so years, I blurted out, ‘Yes, and have to work hard, 
and stay just in that one place, and, like as not, be ‘ bossed’ 
all the time!” - 

The old gentleman smiled. “Well,” he said, ‘“‘that was 
hardly the way it was. In fact, every one had full liberty 


‘of choice as to his occupation; and not only that, but he 


could, if he chose, quit work at any time, or even go away, 
when he felt like it, and stay as long as he pleased.” 

I remember thinking, if not saying, that such as went 
would not be likely to get a cordial welcome on returning ; 
but, another thought being uppermost, I suggested that of 


' course these people required very excellent characters from 


outsiders, and, when told that no references whatever were 
asked, gave it as my opinion that the place must be over- 
run with tramps, anxious for what I called “a soft snap.” 
“Yes,” replied the old gentleman, “the tramps come; but 
the curious thing about it is that most, when they have had 
a meal and looked around a bit, almost invariably sneak 
quietly away. A few stop for a day or so. They expect 
naturally to be asked to go to work, but they never are. 
They are given all the accommodations the place affords, 
shown everything, and then left alone. Once in a while, I 


was told, a hardened fellow comes who has heard what good 


cheer is to be had free, and thinks he can brazen it out. 
The first day he enjoys better quarters and squarer meals 
than ever before in his life. The good people call him 
‘Brother,’ and treat him as they, in like case, would wish to 
be treated. The tramp swaggers around with his hands in 
his pockets all that day, smiling, and saying to himself what 
fools they must be to think that he would be likely to join 
them, and work for what they are willing to give him for 
nothing. He goes (just to see what it is like) to their | 
evening service. There is no especial appeal made to his 
feeling; but that simple service begins the mischief, or 
rather the good. He wakes the next morning somewhat so- 
bered, loses his swagger early in the day, and usually every 
bit of his self-assurance by nightfall. They told me there 
that seldom indeed had it happened that a tramp, no mat- 
ter how much of a ruffian, could stand it more than two 
days; and none was ever known to remain over three, 
They either joined the community or left, generally without 
any leave-taking. The sight of others in the strict path of 
pleasant duty— ‘and themsélves cast out’ — was invariably 
too much for human nature,— alike in saint or sinner: the 
atmosphere grew stifling, for the wrong-doer and impenitent 
cannot breathe the air of goodness.” 

The tale impressed me more, perhaps, than I was aware 
of at the time; and the effect was added to by an account 
that I read not long after of the condition in which the 
Spaniards found the natives of the Antilles living at the 
time of the later voyages of Columbus. In many ways 
the aborigines of the West India Islands dwelt in a condi- 
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tion of harmony and purity unsurpassed by that of any 
peoples of which history makes mention, The account 
given by Washington Irving in his Life of Columbus is well 
worth reading by those who distrust the possibilities inher- 
ent in the race, as well as by them who deny the force of 
the divine injunction. 

New York CIty. 


For the Christian Register. 


For April. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Just a bird’s twitter in the tree 
Is all of spring awake to-day, 
Just a green blade upon the lea 
Amid a world of brown and gray. 


Just a soft gurgle from the brook, 
Speeding it knows not to its fate, 
Just in the sky a conscious look 
Of eyes to love made consecrate, 


Just a warm wind that stirs the wood 
To dreams of leafy days at hand, 

The presence of a nameless mood, 
The vision of a flowery land. 


Just the light push of woodland mould, 
Where pale-eyed blossoms stand and wait, 
Like children not yet overbold, 
The opening of a magic gate. 


Just something in the heart that thrills, 
Responsive to the sky’s soft haze, 
The purple of the distant hills, 
The tender blues and melting grays. 


A Puissant Church, and How it may be Secured. 


BY REV. JOHN B, GREEN. 


The Church being for us what she is, standing for the 
best things, as she does, aiming to render to man the divin- 
est service possible, namely, to bring him to a realization 
of living, conscious sonship to God,— how can we best use 
the instrumentality by which the Church is to accomplish 
the work? " 

What is that work to-day? As I apprehend it, it is to en- 
lighten the ignorant concerning the relations which should 
exist between them and God, and between them and their 
fellows, and to beget and foster in them a desire and dispo- 
sition to conform the conduct of their lives to the divinest 
ideal of manhood to them revealed. 

Man’s moral plight seems to be such, when the gospel 
message first appeals to him, that, even when he is not igno- 
rant, he is very frequently indifferent to the requirements of 
the law of the gospel, the law of love; and then he needs not 
enlightening so much as the awakening within him of a new 
and different disposition, desire, and purpose. He needs to 
have done for him what Jesus evidently assumed needed to be 
done for those whom he addressed when he began his teach- 
ing and preaching with the words recorded of him: “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The implication 
would seem to be that, while he declares that the blessedness 
of the kingdom of heaven is waiting for all to enter into 
at once, the condition of that entrance is that interior spirit- 
ual experience which Jesus is seeking to bring about, the 
primary step of which on the part of man is repentance. 


_ This would seem to mean, at least, that the condition of in- 


difference to divine and holy things must be turned away 
from, got rid of, repented of, and another condition, the 
opposite of this, be allowed to take its place in the soul. 
The disposition to be disloyal to the requirements of truth 
and right and duty must give place to a spirit of devotion 
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to these sacred verities. The desire for selfish ease, selfish 
gratification, and selfish aggrandizement, must give way, and 
a desire for others’ well-being must, somehow, be begotten 
in the heart, and be lovingly cherished there; and, to the 
soul experiencing such new desire and disposition, the 
blessedness of the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

The experience here indicated has been so long so misin- 
terpreted and the need for it so misapprehended and so 
vulgarized by the cheap way in which it has often been pre- 
sented that many refined natures have been driven to regard 
the whole matter with something like loathing and disgust. 
But doctors of the malady which so deeply and widely 
afflicts humanity in its lowest and its highest phase’ of social 
development ought not to be so squeamish, but patiently seek 
to wisely diagnose the difficulty and make unhesitating ap- 
plication with the radical remedy of our Master Physician, 
and say, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” | 
but “ Ye must be born of the Spirit before ye can see it.” 

Teaching and preaching which is out of harmony with 
this (as I regard it) keynote of the Master can be of little 
moral or spiritual value if the people addressed be not radi- 
cally different in moral constitution and spiritual attitude 
from those addressed by him. 

In carrying on this work of enlightenment, reconciliation, 
and redemption, we may adopt the theory concerning the 
Church that all the people are the legitimate children of the 
Church,— not so much that. they belong to the Church as 
that the Church belongs to them. It is part of their inalien- 
able birthright. By being born into human society, they are 
born heirs to all that the ages can give of what is truest and 
best and most hopeful and helpful. 

Or we may take the other theory, that the Church is legiti- 
mately the institution of those only who, of set purpose, give 
themselves to the Church, and who choose her for theirs, 
all others being aliens and outsiders, to be labored with as 
such, and brought in, if possible. 

Whichever theory we adopt, we shall find, as we proceed 
with our work of enlightening and persuading, that the same 
distinctions will declare themselves as between those who 
are loyal and devoted to truth and the divine way of life 
and those who are indifferent or devoted to self and selfish 
ways of life. 

As we proceed with our work of seeking to establish the 
kingdom of God on. the earth, we shall not fail to observe 
that some are more loyal to the institution, the Church and 
her mission, than others; that, while we may be willing to 
regard all as children of the Church (and this seems to me 
the true theory), yet we cannot fail to observe that some are 
more dutiful than others, and more worthy children. 

And, if we are faithful with our message, and in conform- 
ing our personal lives to its divine implications, from time to 
time one and another of the indifferent and the undutiful 
will be brought to a sense of their unworthiness and to con- 
sequent penitence ; and a desire will arise within them in some 
way to acknowledge, if not their unworthiness, yet their pur- 
pose to devote and consecrate themselves to a new and 
higher and holier way of life. 

It will be strange if they do not somehow connect Jesus, 
whose Church has been instrumental in bringing them face 
to face with him, and to see themselves as they are in the 
light of what they ought to be,— it will be strange if they do 
not associate Jesus with their new moral determination and 
spiritual awakening ; for it is nothing short of this to which I 
allude. And, further, it will be strange if they do not desire 
somehow to declare, if not in terms, yet in reality and in fact, 
their sense of indebtedness to Jesus, and their desire to be 
known as on his side in the eternal warfare going on between 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, selfishness and un- 
selfishness, holiness and unholiness. 

Under such circumstances (which I am afraid do not more 
frequently occur because ministers do not more persistently 
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strive to bring them about) of a sinner brought to penitence 
and repentance, or a spiritually indifferent or dead soul 
awakened to life, I say, a different relation exists between 
that soul and the Church, the Church regarded as a spiritual 
fraternity of souls committed to Jesus and his way of life. 
The relation, in fact, is different from what it was previous to 
the new experience. Now the question may well be, Shall 
we totally ignore that fact and the new and divine purpose 
awakened? Or shall we afford an opportunity to have the 
new relationship unequivocally declared, and declared as a 
possible relationship to all, hitherto unconscious of such re- 
lationship and the circumstances which such a relationship 
connotes? Shall we encourage that soul in the desire to 
declare his allegiance to that way and manner of life peculiar 
to the Prophet through whose fidelity he believes he has been 
enlightened and saved from a life of spiritual indifference 
and selfishness, and introduced to the blessedness of a life 
divine, whose sacred satisfactions he has even already tasted ? 
I fear that, if we of the professedly Liberal Church are not 
wise enough to provide some suitable mode or method of 
committal for such awakened souls, they will quietly take 
themselves elsewhere, where their new desires and purposes 
can be better understood, and will be more sympathetically 
met and wisely utilized. 

As a branch of the Christian Church, our loss from such 
defections has been immense, and is, I believe, one chief 
cause of the spiritual aridity of so many of our folds, and 
the reason why the support of the Church and the prosecu- 
tion of church work is so feeble, and the resort so often 
made to undignified and humiliating measures to sustain the 
temporal concerns of the Church, 

Whether there shall be some visible institution with which 
the spiritually awakened and now grateful disciple of Jesus 
the Christ shall have an opportunity to identify himself, and 
co-operate with, in seeking to bring other souls to a similar 
experience, can hardly be a question with those who are con- 
scious how //ey have been blessed, and have devoted them- 
selves to the furtherance of the work which seems to have 
been the work which Jesus felt himself called to do. 

But as to what shall be the form of that institution, the 
form best suited to our time, and the work as it presents 
itself to ws, may not be so easy to determine. But suppose, 
under the circumstances, we accept the form which has come 
down to us, and leave the matter of its reform or improve- 
ment (which is not unimportant),— suppose we leave this as 
yet subordinate to the more important concern of the spirit 
to be quickened and fostered in individual hearts. 

Would the Church then, as an institution, suffer and 
decay? I think not. I believe it is because religion has 
become, in the minds of many, more an institutional affair 
than a vital personal concern of spirit and life that the 
Church as an institution is so lifeless and spiritually impo- 
tent. 

And it would seem that the real way to give spiritual 
energy to the Church as an institution is to emphasize the 
importance of religion as chiefly a personal interest and 
concern. It would seem that we need to aim at bringing 
men into closer, personal, more sympathetic relations to that 
unique personality around whom the Christian Church was 
first gathered, and whose self-sacrificing life has been the 
Church’s bond of union and the open secret of her spiritual 
power. 

I care much less for the organization, the form of the 
visible institution, than I do for the living reality to be 
organized, the divine and holy spirit which seeks incarnation 
and embodiment in human life and character. 

If we see to it that human souls are led to recognize their 
spiritual poverty and need of divine grace and helping by 
being faithfully led to face the record of their lives in the 
light of that divine and holy law of life set forth in Jesus, 
we shall not need to concern ourselves greatly as to institu- 
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tional forms. Given the divine spirit loyally welcomed in 
the human soul, its fitting temple, and it will in due season 
create its own organism suited to the real needs of the time. 
We can afford to be indifferent to the visible form, only if 
in living earnest about the forming spirit. But we must 
remember that wzconcern about the form is not necessarily 
concern for the spirit. 

As I have to look at the situation to-day, I feel that all 
these multifarious experiments of our time, with clubs and 
unions and lodges and leagues and fraternities and guilds, 
seem like so many blind gropings after the spirit rather than 
wise efforts to find a fitting form for the real spirit to possess 
it. I hail the efforts as a hopeful symptom. They give 
evidence of a certain dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
they indicate a divine uneasiness and unrest; and I believe 
a better life will in due time come out of it. But these 
efforts at organization, taken by themselves, apart from their 
indications and implications, appear to me like attempts to 
supersede the method of Nature, the way of the Spirit. 
Nature does not proceed by first organizing the body of a 
plant or an animal, but by way of securing the vital principle 
of life. What that reality of life may be is still Nature’s 
own secret: but she begins with ¢#a¢,; and out of that, and 
only by means of /haz, she evolves or organizes the body 
and form. It is my belief we might wisely follow her 
method. 

We have not yet exhausted the possibilities of that spirit 
of loyalty to the Master and his cause which brought the 
first disciples around him and made them a confraternity of 
self-committed souls. 

We have not yet exhausted that spirit’s possibilities to 
adapt itself to the moral and spiritual needs of our time, even 
if we make no material change in the form of its organiza- 
tion as it has come down to us. 

Let us glance at those possibilities. 

Take any of our churches or societies or unions or what- 
ever you may prefer to call the organization, the company 
who from week to week come together to worship God and 
seek for truth. Set a man among them who feels that he is 
commissioned of God to bring men to a sense of their rela- 
tionship to God and the holy way of life which Jesus has 
shown to be possible for men to live. This teacher and 
preacher believes it to be his work to awaken in the hearts. 
of those who wait on his ministry the spirit which leads: 
men to devote ¢hemselves and their substance to the bringing: 
in of the kingdom of God. 

If he be earnest, sincere, and has drunk deeply of the: 
spirit of the Master, it will be strange, even at this late day,. 
if he be not by some regarded as an unbalanced person,, 
a dreamer of dreams, an impractical theorist. He will not: 
be crucified on a material cross. That would be vulgar, andi 
we have become polite. But in all human probability he: 
will find himself chilled by ill-concealed sneers from persons: 
of recognized culture and respectability and thwarted by the 
less scrupulous. 

Nevertheless, he goes on ; and by and by one and another 
begin to feel and to see that, after all, there is something 
genuine both in him and in his message. And perhaps be- 
fore they are all aware of it, and while as yet incapable of 
giving any rational account of it, they feel themselves moved 
to an unwonted tenderness toward the sacred things of life, 
which perhaps for years they had lived in the midst of and 
in hearing of, and had never thought anything of them or 
cared for them before. But now, somehow, they have come 
to feel differently, and as never before to feel that there is a 
depth, a meaning, and a beauty, in the idea of God’s loving | 
Fatherhood which stirs them to the centre of their being. 
The very thought of it is an inspiring blessing, and their 
hearts burn within them to let all other men taste of the 
bliss which is theirs, Whereas they were once only particu- 
lar that they should do no arm to any, now they are moved 
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to make sacrifice of themselves, their substance and their in- 
terests, to do good to all. What they feel God has done for 
them and is daily doing, blessing their hearts and their lives 
with light and life and peace, they feel themselves called 
upon to share with all mankind. 

They sympathize in a new and different way with the 
poor, the needy, the despised, the neglected. Even sinners 
they feel for with a strange tenderness and sympathy. 
What was apparently the feeling of but one among them at 
first is quite a general feeling now. A ‘common impulse 
moves them to make their lives tell for good on the world. 

Not that they feel themselves to be more virtuous than 
others or more deserving, far otherwise. But they feel 
themselves more indebted to God than ever they did in 
all their past lives. The divine angel of peace and love has 
taken up its abode with them ; and they are moved, yea, love- 
impelled, to shed abroad the blessing on all with whom they 
come in contact. 

Is this a wild or impossible picture or an unreasonable 
expectation? Nay, I hold it is the very condition of affairs 
which we should expect in every one of our churches,—a 
situation not altogether unknown, but it ought to be much 
more common. : 


What, then, is there in the organization of such a simple,. 


commonplace church or society as all are familiar with to 
prevent the doing of all the Christian work, all the good 
that its few or many living members may be moved to do? 
It has the apparatus, surely, to teach and train the young in 
ways of reverence, truth, and holiness, 

It can, if it wishes, with its simple machinery, alleviate 
suffering among those of its vicinage. It can feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, so far as it may be wise to do 
so. It can bring its united influence to bear on the admin- 
istration of public affairs. It can be interested in, and in- 
fluence for good, the public educational institutions of the 
community where itself exists. It can make its influence 
felt and known as on the side of temperance and virtue. 
It can exert its force to reclaim from ways of wickedness to 
ways of righteousness those it can reach; and it can make 
sacrifice to convert and save those beyond its borders who 
may need saving. 

In short, what is there that is worth attempting in the way 
of bringing in the kingdom of God upon the earth that any 
of our churches might not do 7, if only there were the desire, 
the disposition, the living, moving spirit which has given us the 
Church and our Christian civilization? The spirit and pur- 
pose is the sole prerequisite. 

Is there anything insuperable in the way of actualizing 
this simple sketch of a living church? It may appear a good 
deal like “my church in Spain,” but I believe we might and 
ought to strive to realize it in the case of all our churches. 

And why should we not have great and brave hope? 
Have we not to-day all that the world has ever had in the 
grandest spiritual eras of its long history,—all that Jesus 
had, indeed, with which to work out his life problem? We 
have God as a loving Father and Friend. We have his 
loving Holy Spirit ready to inspire us with its limitless grace 
and power. We have God’s Truth; and we have our own 
souls with all their divinely implanted capacities and possi- 
bilities. What lack we? I think I may venture to say we 
lack audacity of faith. We do not have the nerve to dare 
enough. We do not expect enough, either of God or of the 
souls of men. Our ideal is not sufficiently high or exacting, 
either for ourselves, as individuals, or as a Church. We 
need more and closer intimacy with the divine man whose 
spiritual genius and character was such, and whose personal 
devotion and consecration was such, so thorough and com- 
plete, that ever since his personal sacrifice of himself for 
Truth’s and humanity’s sake men have found it difficult not 
to believe him a God. His life was so transcendently disin- 
terested and self-forgetful that the deification of him seems 
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barely heresy. But I believe the more daring and grander 
faith is to believe him a man, but one in whom it is possible 
to see, not only a faithful teacher of pure morals and a spirit- 
ual religion, but also the Divine Father’s challenge and pro- 
vocative to all that is truest and best in all the sons of men 
to aspire after a like manhood. 

We can profit mightily by a very close intimacy with him, 
and by this we may have begotten and kept alive in us his 
conquering faith. With Jesus’ faith in God and man and 
Truth and Love, incorporated in a simple human life, let our 
message be delivered, and with a fuller faith in what ma- 
chinery we now find to our hands. Stranger things have 
happened in the history of the Church than if we find that 
our simple church organizations as they are can become 
living centres of spiritual quickening for the healing of the 
hurt and the moral development of the people and the bring- 
ing in of the kingdom of God, such centres as now they give 
but little evidence of being. We have not yet exhausted 
their possibilities, only, I fear, are expecting efficiency with- 
out a potent dynamic, which dynamic I believe to be the 
joint product of the divine and the human wills. It is not 
easy, if it be ever possible, to draw the line where the divine 
ends and the human begins; but we may feel persuaded the 
two are co-operatively involved, the result being a spirit of 
power competent to beget spiritual religious life wherever its 
influence is faithfully exerted among men. 

NEWBURG, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Still to the sufferer comes, as gift from God, 
A glory that to suffering owes its birth. 
—Aischylus. 


a 


True devotion is chiefly in secret, but the bulk of a be- 
liever’s life is laid out in common duties that cannot be hid. 
Lift up your heart to God and lay out your talents for the 
world; lay out your talents for the world and lift up your 
heart to God.— William Arnot. 


az 


There can never be any real discrepancy between faith and 
reason, since the same God who reveals mysteries and in- 
fuses faith has bestowed the light of reason on the human 
mind; and God cannot deny himself, nor can truth ever con- 
tradict truth.— Decrees and Canons of the Vatican Council. 


rd 


No one can cherish an ideal, and devote himself to its 
realization from year to year, and strive and struggle and 
make sacrifices for its attainment, without undergoing a cer- 
tain gracious transformation, of which the highest powers 
must be aware and which men can hardly miss.—/ohn White 
Chadwick. 

st 


Let everything turn upside down, not merely about us, but 
within us ; let the soul be sad or gay, in sweetness or bitter- 
ness, at peace or in trouble, in light or darkness, temptation 
or repose, gratified or displeased ; let the sun burn us or the 
dew refresh us: we must rest with eyes fixed upon the will 
of God, our one sovereign Good.—St. Francis de Sales. 


fd 


All created life must in its measure imitate the uncreated 
Life out of which-it sprung. The very habits of animals 
and the blind evolutions of matter are in some sense, imita- 
tions of God. The fern that is forever trembling in the 
breath of the waterfall, in its growing, follows some pattern 
in the mind of God. Much more, then, is it so in the moral 
world.— Faber. . 
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Vagaries of Bird Lovers. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


There are two popular ways of winning a 
mate in birdland: first, to secure her favor, 
either by caresses or by “showing off” plumage, 
or performances, such as strutting, drumming, 
dancing, etc., when, as Darwin says, she makes 
her choice; or, secondly, to settle matters by 
driving away other pretenders and by fighting, 
in which case she has no choice, but is the prey 
of the victor. 

In the great variety of the methods employed, 


one family of birds is unrivalled. One might 
paraphrase an old saying, and classify feath- 
ered suitors in three divisions,—wooers, bullies, 
For that family, wherever found, 
from the poles to the equator, from Central 
Africa to the United States, is always and for- 
ever one of marked characteristics, of idiosyn- 
crasies most grotesque, with its strutting and 
bowing, drumming, dancing, and crowing, its 
outlandish poses and its awkward capers. Some 
of them rustle the tail feathers like a silk train. 
Some fly high in the air and croak, and some 
They ruffle 
their feathers, twist their necks, and utter grunts 
or croaks or whines or roars, roll over and 
over, spring into the air, and, in fact, act like 
Some blow up the 
loose skin like an orange on the side of the 
head, as our prairie chicken; others puff out a 
breast-bag like a pocket, as our pectoral sand- 
piper; and still others fight like savages. In 
fact, there is hardly a way of securing a mate 
known in the world of birds that has not its 


and grouse. 


Tun around with wings dragging. 


candidates for a mad-house. 


representative in this family. 


A ludicrous example of the opera-bouffe style 
of fascination comes, as might be anticipated, 
from that land of the unexpected,—China. The 
bird, one of the pheasants, is ordinarily a per- 
sonage of modest and dignified appearance, who 
hides his gorgeousness in secluded retreats of 
But the irrepressible 
reporter has sought him out, and shown him up 
In courtship he suddenly 
blossoms out into the most grotesque figure 
Fleshy horns rise on his head, 
hanging wattles swell and expand, wings open 


the Himalaya Mountains. 
in his transports. 
conceivable. 


and droop, plumage stands out all over; and the 


possessor of all this glory sinks to the ground in 
an ecstasy. After a few moments of this daz- 


zling display he calmly rises to his feet, shakes 
himself into shape, and goes about his business 
as if nothing had happened. 


So much has been written about the wonder- 


ful plumage shows of foreign birds at wooing- 
time that we overlook the fact, even if we are 
familiar with it, that we have ourselves at least 
one family which can bear comparison with the 
world for feather decoration, and no doubt for 
courtship displays, though the birds have been 
so little studied that we have almost no testi- 
mony on the subject. These are the humming- 
birds, with their fantastic frills and fans, their 
crests, gorgets, and eccentric feathers of many 
kinds, exceeding in variety the birds of Paradise 
themselves, and all in colors that rival gems. 
They have not the big showiness of the peacock 
and the argus pheasant, but are far more won- 
derful and attractive in their exquisite propor- 
tions and dainty movements. 

More interesting, if less startling, than grouse 
manners, are the wooing ways of some of our 
familiar birds. What can be more charming, 
and at the same time more impressive, than the 


-and easy ways of some human lovers. 


known birds. 
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method of the great-horned owl? There are no 
poses for display, no capers to astonish the 
object of his choice. He is, in fact, almost 
human in his approaches. He wins by caresses. 
He quietly draws near to his beloved, who 
stands on a branch, turning her head away like a 
bashful girl. Fondly he strokes her with his 
bill, bowing solemnly, touching her beak with 
his—kissing, might one’ say?—then bowing 
again, and sidling a little closer as she shyly 
draws away. His demonstrations are received 
with apparent diffidence, but without resentment. 
And after a while they fly slowly away, side by 
side,—on wedding journey, perhaps. 

Gentle and caressing also is the wooing of 
doves, with breasts pressed together and mouth 
to mouth,—“like the children of men,” says a 
sympathetic observer. 

A bewitching way to win a mate is to charm 
her by music. This is the fashion of our little 
house wren, who arrives first in the nesting 
region, selects a site and begins the home, and 
then draws a mate out of the vast unknown by 
his charm of voice. No one could do it better, 
for he is a delightful and a tireless singer. 

Posing, or showing-off, seems to be a particu- 
larly effective way of impressing feathered femi- 
ninity. The object is to draw attention to some 
peculiar beauty of plumage, of coloring, or any 
unusual decoration, or to show the variety of 
positions one can assume. It is significant and 
sometimes surprising to note the bird’s exact 
appreciation of his individual charm and his 
well-planned manner of displaying it. The tiny 
kinglet, for example, whose one spot of bright 
color is a narrow stripe of orange on top of the 
head, expands that till it looks like a golden 
crown and gives him a distinguished appear- 
ance. 

Our flicker or golden-winged woodpecker is 
comical in almost every act of his life; and he 
makes himself irresistible by sitting up very 
straight, fluffing out his beautiful spotted breast 
with its velvety black crescent, and spreading 
wings and tail to show their golden lining. To 
this exhibition he adds action, bowing to right 
and left and thus displaying his last special 
attraction, the rich black cheek patches, or “mus- 
taches.” 

A fly-catcher of the South-west,—the vermil- 
ion—whose beauty is a_ brilliant vermilion 
breast, displays that peculiar adornment by 
holding himself poised in air over the head of 
the duller-colored personage he desires to 
charm. He hovers at a height of about twenty 
feet, with every feather of body standing up, 
looking to irreverent eyes like an animated ball 
of feathers. 

A certain plover seen by Mr. Selous, having 
only a white breast and pair of bright orange- 
colored legs to pride himself on, approaches his 
dulcinea with legs moving in rapid vibrations 
and head drawn up, showing his snowy breast. 

When there is no striking beauty to display, 
manners come in. There are many instances of 
“deportment” that would put to shame the free 
Noth- 
ing can be more impressive than the manner of 
the cedar waxwing, who comes to the chosen 
one with body trembling,—vibrating in unison 
with his throbbing heart, no doubt. Or the 
courtly ways of another of the plovers, as de- 
scribed by the observer just quoted, who has 
made some valuable studies of these little 
It is fashionable, says Mr. Selous, 
for lovers to walk demurely side by side, almost 


touching one another, and taking affected little ! 
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steps quite unlike their ordinary way of getting 
about. If another suitor appears, the accepted 
one turns and makes a solemn bow to his part- 
ner, as if to say “Excuse me a moment,” then 
straightens up and faces the intruder, a different 
fellow. There is no softness about him now. 
With head thrown back and tail spread, he meets 
the enemy, prepared to fight, If the unwelcome 
bird retires, as he usually does, the lover returns 
to his mistress, approaching in the most formal 
way, with the high courteous action of a knight 
of the olden time. 

A little further on the pair indulge in a curious 
pose, assumed with so much ceremony that one 
wonders if it have not some peculiar significance, 
—a marriage ceremony, for instance. Standing 
side by side, though looking different ways, they 
stretch up very tall on their stiltlike legs, then 
slowly and solemnly curve their necks, turning 
the head downward with beak pointed to the 
ground and whole attitude stiff and rigid, and 
stand thus for several minutes. 

Sometimes in birdland the female takes part 
in the wooing, as in the case just mentioned; 
but occasionally one is seen to be as shy as a 
bashful girl, and again she is coqvettish, leading 
her suitor on. The common cormorant, or 
shag, another bird of the shore, is a droll fellow 
on all occasions, even when he sits demurely on 
a rock, looking, as some one aptly says, like a 
long-necked black bottle. His love-making is 
unique. First, he displays his one beauty,—a 
brilliant orange lining to his mouth,—stretching 
up his long neck and opening wide his beak, 
that the gorgeous effect may duly impress. 
Then he sinks on his breast to the ground, as if 
unable to stand the presence of his charmer, 
with wide-spread tail turned over his back and 
head turned backward to meet it,—a most ludi- 
crous figure. Such devotion usually completes 
the conquest, and the wooed one responds by 
coming slowly up to her adorer and caressing 
his throat with her bill. 

Birds who depend on buffoonery and gymnas- 
tics to win a mate are too numerous to speak of 
in this paper. As examples of the savage styles 
of wooing by roughness and by fighting may be 
mentioned our red-winged blackbird, who bullies 
his mate till I have no doubt she is relieved 
when he leaves her,—perhaps, indeed, she 
drives him away,—and the ruff who fights from 
dawn to dark with apparent fury, but hurting no 
one with all his blustering. 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The Influence of the Stage. 


One of my particular friends in the tenement 
is a Polish girl, who, even when so: slightly 
acquainted with the English language that she 
was unable to follow the lines of the play, went 
often to the gallery. She had seen Mr. Edwin 
Booth’s “ilamlet,” and Mr. Richard Mansfield’s 
“Richard III.,” and Miss Ada Rehan as “Kath- 
erine the Shrew,” and Madame Modjeska as 
“Lady Macbeth,” and Sir Henry Irving as “Shy 
lock,” with Miss Ellen Terry as “Portia,” and 
Miss Julia Marlowe in many parts. 

Miss Marlowe’s acting has been her greatest 
delight; and, when first I met her, it was her 
favorite and almost her only topic of conversa- 
tion. She had, and she still has, a great deal to 
say about Miss Marlowe,—quite as much as the 
psychological Sophomore,—and she says it freely 
and frequently. But she never yet has men- 
tioned Miss Marlowe’s eyes to me, nor has she 
ever said that she adored her. Very often, 
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though, she says: “I like it, I like it much, to 
see Julia Marlowe act.” 

When this girl heard that she might have 
most of Miss Marlowe’s plays to read, her 
pleasure was exceedingly great. She worked all 
day in a shop, but at night she read “As You 
Like It” and “Romeo and Juliet,” and made 
lists of words and phrases that puzzled her, and 
brought them to me and sent them to me for 
interpretation. Had she been urged to study 
Shakespeare, she doubtless would have refused ; 
but the joy of reading Miss Marlowe’s plays 
caused her not only to surmount the difficulties 
of reading, but to commit to memory some of 
the lines and to ask for information. regarding 
their author and “his other books.” 

She afterward read “Hamlet” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and had long arguments with 
me as to Hamlet’s madness and the strict legal- 
ity of Portia’s reasoning and triumph in the 
trial scene. She took these discussions so 
seriously that my belief in Hamlet’s madness— 
a belief contrary to her own—gave her much 
anxiety; and at intervals she would confront me 
with proofs against it in the shape of lines from 
the play. Even when she ceased to combat it 
in this way, it distressed her. Not very long ago 
I met her. I had not seen her for more than a 
month, and she had much to say. 

“Before Julia Marlowe, she comes, you will 
lend me ‘When Knighthood wass in Flower’?” 
she presently said. 

_“T certainly shall,” I promised. 

“And Hamlet, do you yet think him, he wass 

mad ?” she next anxiously inquired. 


She wrote “appreciations” of several Shakes- 


pearean characters. I suggested to her that she 


write next a sketch of Shakespeare’s life, and ex- 
plained to her how to go about finding her mate- 


tial at a public library. One evening, about a 
week later, she came to the settlement. I was 
busy with a club meeting; but she said so 


earnestly that she absolutely must see me that 


some one came for me, saying in explanation 
that the girl was evidently in some dire need. 

“Your mother isn’t worse?” I asked. Her 
mother had been ill. 

“No,” she replied, “she iss better. But in a 
book at the library it did say that a man named 
Bacon, he did write Shakespeare’s plays! Did 
he?” 

She became so imbued with Shakespeare that 
she involuntarily fell into his lines and used his 
words. Hearing me express a wish one day 
that better care might be taken of a tenement 
near the settlement, to which wish I added, “It 
should be done,’’? she said, “Oh, yes, and it 
would be if to do were ass eas-sy ass to know 
what were goot to do?” 

On another occasion, when I was spending an 
evening at her home, she filled a small glass 
with a wine brewed by her mother, and, turning 
to me, said with the greatest dignity and im- 
pressiveness, “I carouse to thy fortune, my 
friend.” Several weeks earlier I had explained 
to her that the words of the queen in “Hamlet,” 
“The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet,” 
were of themselves a good wish, and the act of 
itself a tribute. 

She went to see Miss Marlowe as the Countess 
Valeska with eager anticipation; for she knew 
that the play dealt with Poland, her own native 
and beloved country. 

“What did you think of it?” I asked, about as 
eagerly, when next we met. 

_ The girl’s reply gave evidence of a minutely 
true view of the production, She was very 
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thoughtful as she answered: “I did like it; but 
Valeska wass a Polish woman, and Julia Mar- 
lowe iss an American woman. I wish Modjeska, 
she would play it. An American woman,—Am- 
erica is so different—how can she know how 
feels a Polish woman?” She was so loath to 
find a deficiency in Miss Marlowe’s acting that 
she found it instead in her environment. 

“But Juliet,” I said, for the purposes of argu- 
mentation chiefly, “was an Italian woman, you 
know; and you thought Miss Marlowe knew 
how she felt.” 

“Ah!” said the girl: “Juliet, she wass just a 
woman; but Valeska, she wass a Polish woman !” 

She saw the “Pride of Jennico” before I had 
seen it. “The princess and the man,” she re- 
ported, “they did behave like children; but all 
the people in the theatre, they did like it much.” 
This was comprehensive ; but was it not true? 

Is it not this youthful behavior that consti- 
tutes the essence of the romantic drama, and its 
particular and unfading charm for “the people 
in the theatre”? 

My Polish friend had a companion who went 
to the gallery to see plays. She came to the 
settlement to meet me because her friend had 
mentioned to her my interest in the stage, and 
had lent her my books of plays, 

She was a serious, thoughtful girl ; and through 
closer acquaintance with her I found a most 
unique evidence of the power of the theatre, 
and the responsibility of the stage to those who 
come within reach of its influence. 

“Do you believe in seeing immoral plays 
when great actors and actresses act them ?” the 
girl asked one evening when we were reading 
aloud “She Stoops to Conquer,” and had drifted 
from one play to plays in general. 

It was a large question, and I hesitated. “I 
believe in seeing nothing that, for any reason, 
the person seeing it finds unwholesome to see,” 
I replied finally and vaguely. 

“But you don’t know whaé you are going to 

see when you go to the theatre,” the girl said. 
There was a certain grim humor in this too 
true observation, but she made it in all serious- 
ness. 
. When you are there, you very soon find that 
out,” I said by way of reply ; “and you are not 
compelled to remain, you know, if you find that 
you prefer not.” 

She did not for many weeks return to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. Shortly after it she 
went to see a dramatization of “Quo Vadis”; and 
the strong impression left by the play, and her 
subsequent absorption in reading and discussing 
the book, left us no time for more abstract con- 
versations. 

“[’ll always remember that play!” she ex- 
claimed. “Lygia was so noble. She stood up 
for her principles, and wasn’t afraid. I'll always 
think of her when I have to stand up for 
mine.” 

By this time I had grown accustomed to defi- 
nite instances of the influence of the stage in the 
tenement. This instance did not surprise me. 
It was not unexpected. My amazement came, 
however, some weeks later. 

“I went toa play last night,” began the girl 
one evening at the settlement. “I went to 
‘Zaza’?! — 

“You did?” I interrupted, recalling our dis- 
cussion. 

“Yes,” continued the girl, “but I didn’t stay.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“No, I didn’t stay,” she went on. “I hadn’t 
been there long before I remembered what you 


said about going away from what was unwhole- 
some; and then I remembered how Lygia stood 
up for what was right and wasn’t afraid, and how 
good Lygia was, and so I came home.” 

Of the vital meaning of the stage to the sim- 
plest of its audience I had been certain. It was 
of much interest to find that meaning so real 
that a moral development produced by one acted 
play had made it impossible for the person in 
whom it had taken place to see another acted 
play. To the relative artistic values of the two 
plays the question is not directed. The influ- 
ence was, and the influence must invariably be, 
the influence of the message of the art.— Z/iza- 
beth McCracken, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Literature. 


The New World and the New 
Thought." 


There is one error from which Dr. Bixby 
seems disposed to hold himself free, that of pub- 
lishing too many books. With ample equipment 
in scholarship, power of thought and power of 
utterance, a voluminous authorship seems easily 
within.the range of his possibilities. Yet he fa- 
vors us with a book only at distant intervals. In 
doing thus, very likely he is wise; and many 
surely might imitate his example to their profit. 
By speaking to us thus rarely he honors us with 
a severely meditated, never a hasty, word. He 
gives us a volume which we can read with a feel- 
ing that he has been respectful of our intelli- 
gence and regardful of his own reputation. 

This volume is a general survey of the relig- 
ious situation as a Christian scholar sees it from 
the outlook of the twentieth century. This New 
World, the world of infinite space and time, of 
indestructible matter and force, this never made 
but ever growing and unfolding world, must bear 
in upon us a quite other thought from that, say, 
of Calvin’s Zustitutes; and to state this New 
Thought is the purpose for which this volume was 
written. It opens with a vivid picture of the al- 
tered aspects of the universe as science shows it 
to us,—so much larger, so much older, so much 
more complex in its structure, so much grander 
in its order. The picture thrills us for a mo- 
ment; but what if this “universe be nothing but 
forms of matter and its modes and functions” ? 
“Then it matters not how immense it is. A 
million million miles of it are as meaningless as 
a single cubic yard.” And here we are brought 
to the consideration of the exigent problem. 

The latter portion of this eloquent first chapter 
is devoted to a theistic as opposed to a mate- 


*Tue New Wor.tp anv THE New THouGHT. By James 
Thompson Bixby, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $1.00 net. 
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rialistic view of the world. The conclusion is 
that “the whole universe is God’s home, and the 
vastest constellations but a corner or two in the 
many mansions of the hospitable and everlasting 
sanctuary.” The New Thought of the New 
World is, first of all, of a God immanent within 
it. But the question next presses as to the ethical 
aspect of the universe. Can the belief in such a 
God as we care to believe in be harmonized with 
the evil which we observe? To the considera- 
tion of this question Dr. Bixby devotes his sec- 
ond chapter. He recalls the saying that “it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and affirms 
the reverse, that “there are few good winds” 
that do not “blow ill to somebody.’’ That the 
sweetest of summer showers may disturb the 
happiest picnic, we all know, and see in the fact 
very familiar illustration of the truth that, though 
Nature in a Jarge way may mean us good, in the 
incidents of life she isnot sure to consult our ad- 
vantage. But does she really mean our good? 
Here our author meets Thomas Huxley in his 
Romanes lecture, and wrestles a fall with him. 
Prof. Huxley’s assertion that the ethical progress 
of society “depends not on imitating the cosmic 
process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it,” he meets with rebuke for drop- 
ping out of view the better and larger half of 
the process, “the end and consummation” of it, 
and condemning the whole because of his “par- 
tial observation.” He then proceeds to show by 
an array of facts that looks unanswerable how 
the altruism of Nature struggles with the ego- 
ism, and overcomes it. In this part of the dis- 
cussion there is the ring of battle and some sug- 
gestion of the consciousness of victory. 

The second postulate of the New Thought, 
then, is a world that makes for righteousness. 
But there is a challenge which in these days every 
such inquiry must face; and Dr. Bixby settles 
with it in his third and longest chapter, which he 
devotes to “Agnostic Difficulties.” Here, in the 
politest speech imaginable, the agnostic is shown 
the utter nonsense of his creed, and man’s capac- 
ity for spiritual knowledge is vindicated. Inthe 
fourth chapter he argues with great cogency the 
“Validity of the Religious Instincts.” In the 
fifth chapter he deals with “Evolution and 
Christianity,” with warmest friendliness for both, 
and showing that in their largeness they are not 
discordant, but in harmony. 

Other chapters illustate the New Thought still 
further, but the limits of space forbid account of 
them. We are glad to have met this volume, 
glad to have written of it, and should be very 
glad, indeed, could we know that our word has 
given it any furtherance. 


BRIEF HIsTORY OF THE First CHURCH IN 
PLYMOUTH, FROM 1606 TO Igo1. By John 
Cuckson, Minister. Boston: G. H. Ellis Com- 
pany. $1.00 cloth; 75 paper.—Mr. Cuckson has 
done good and timely service by studying the 
records of the ancient parish in Plymouth, and 
writing a clear, simple, and convincing story of 
the First Church, with a succinct account of the 
ecclesiastical changes which have attended the 
life of the church from generation to generation. 
We have already made copious extracts from 
the advance sheets of this book, in order to show 
the impossibility of making out a claim for any 
other church to be the lawful heir of the history, 
the traditions, the records, or the property of the 
First Church in Plymouth, now Unitarian. 
There are lineal descendants, but they all lost 
their right to the inheritance of the First Church 
when they set up for themselves. But, aside 
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from this question, the story is a fascinating one, 
well worth the telling. It is not improbable that 
this short history may create a demand for a 
longer account of the many interesting things 
that have happened since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Seven churches have de- 
scended from the First Church, the latest one 
being its nearest neighbor. The story is typical 
of the history of those first churches in New 
England now Unitarian, that became so without 
contention, before the Dedham controversy and 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts which determined the status of the old par- 
ishes and the new, whenever a division occurred. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


THE FIpDLER’s Son. By Jennette Lee. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Mrs. 
Lee’s new book marks a decided advance in her 
power to compel and hold attention. Her char- 
acters are interesting in themselves as well as 
in their relation to each other, and the book will 
probably be counted among the best novels of 
the spring. The story is well developed, espe- 
cially in the first half, which plays itself out in 
the country. Here she gives us scenes from the 
New England that already seems far away, when 
the head of the household might reprove an 
unruly member of the family during the daily 
devotions and when the fear of musical and 
histrionic art still amounted to intolerance, at 
least among the true spiritual descendants of 
the Puritans. It is an especially good touch, 
however, to show us old Alexander Gordon at 
the end dancing the Virginia Reel with Alec’s 
sprightly mother. It may not be wholly con- 
vincing, but it is quite good enough to be true. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By 
Robert Hichens. Dodd, Mead & Co.—The 
prophet, a sensitive, refined gentleman of leisure, 
residing in the altogether irreproachable Berke- 
ley Square, London, falls a victim to the fad of 
amateur astronomical observances. He predicts 
an accident to his grandmother, and the unfort- 
unate correctness of this attempted prophecy 
plunges him at ence into a stream of the most 
inconceivably ridiculous calamities. Here Mr. 
Hichens is in his element. The amusing traits 
of London faddists are shown forth relentlessly. 
It needs perhaps some special knowledge of 
certain aspects of London life to appreciate all 
the ludicrous situations, but there are enough to 
captivate the ignorance as well as the special 
sagacity of each individual reader. 


Gop’s SMILES, AND A LOOK INTO His FAcE. 
By Maggie Olive Jordan. F. Tennyson Neely 
Company.—This is the first book of a young 
woman who lays no claim to any literary educa- 
tion; and, to be fairly judged, it must be looked at 
frem some other point of view than that of the lit- 
erary critic. The book isa story of simple human 


relations and pure affections, with enough inci-| 


dent to give movement and hold the interest. 


-Its evident purpose is to lead the reader to a 


practical faith in the presence and power of God 
in all the common affairs of daily life. 


THE YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. Alexander. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—Mrs. 
Alexander’s latest novel seems to betray some- 
thing of the weariness of the professional 
writer; and, although it is a fair specimen of 
the average British fiction, it does not compare 
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favorably with the books that made its author’s 
reputation. The subject is a disagreeable one; 
for no character can be more repulsive than that 
of the miser who has starved the natural im- 
pulses of the heart in his mad desire for the 
“yellow fiend,” or gold. 


The Magazines. 


The Animal Rescue League, 60 Carver Street, 
Boston, has begun the publication of a paper for 
children entitled Our Four-footed Friends, to be 
edited by Mrs. Huntington Smith. It attempts 
to second the work of the league by stories of 
kindness to animals and by direct instruction 
in regard to the treatment they should receive. 
There seems to be room and need for sucha 
paper. The subscription price is fifty cents 
a year. 


Records of the Past. This new magazine is 
doing thoroughly scientific work, and deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in archz- 
ology. The current number contains five ar 
ticles, all fresh and important. They contain 
descriptions and _ illustrations of “The Ming 
Tombs”; “The Site of Ancient Lachish”; “Cor- 
respondence of Abdi-Hiba of Jerusalem with the 
King of Egypt from Tell el-Amarna”; “Ancient 
Relics from the Hawaiian Islands” ; and “Cush- 
ing’s Zufii Folk Tales.” 


The May number of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion opens with an article on “Where the Cir- 
cus starts from,” by Eugene Wood. “Behind 
the Scenes in a Department Store” gives 
shoppers a glimpse into the workings ‘of these 
great enterprises. “Little Journeys to the 
Woods and Fields” and “The Month of May- 
days” are appropriate outdoor features. The 
reproductions of five paintings by Charles 
Schreyvogel makes a striking double-page feat- 
ure. A new serial story by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, entitled “Woven with the Ship,” 
makes the magazine notable in fiction. Will N. 
Harben and Elliot Flower contribute short 
stories. Published by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. $1 a year; tea 
cents a copy; sample copy free. 


The most important new feature of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for May is the beginning of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s department for boys, 
which is written and illustrated by the famous 
naturalist-author-artist. Lindsay Denison, who 
knows President Roosevelt in a very personal 
way, writes of “The Outdoor President”; and 
Helen Keller continues the marvellous story of 
her life. The fiction features are Miss Portor’s 
“Those Days in Old Virginia,” and the first part 
of a delightful story by Grace S. Richmond, 
called “The Indifference of Juliet.” Neltje 
Blanchan tells “How the Birds build their 
Nests,” and Will Bradley shows the boudoir of 
the “Bradley House.” Mr. Bok’s editorial is 
aimed at the wise New Yorkers; and Mr. 
Mabie, in his literary talk, deals with the read- 
ing habit and several new books. The illustra- 
trations are conspicuously attractive. By the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Ten 
cents a copy; $1 a year. 


The frontispiece of the May Zra is a picture 
of Marie Antoinette, Archduchess d’Autriche, 
froma painting in the Museum of Versailles. It 
serves as an introduction to the leading feature 
of this issue,—the story of Marie Antoinette, 
by Henry Francis. J. B. Mattison writes as an 
unprejudiced observer concerning “The Boers 
in Bermuda”; there are short stories by Kate 
Jordan, Jessie Van Zile Belden, A. J. Dawson, 
and Duncan Campbell Scott; poems b Rich- 
ard P. McGrann and C. H. Chesley. allads 
of Old Days,” by Stinson and Dee is a 
charming bit of work. “Gabriel Tolliver,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, is continued.” “The Re- 
vival of Celtic Literature, ” “A Dive into the 
Sea of the Talmud,” and “The Demerit of 
Success” are dealt with by Ian Jay McGarvey, 
Henry Iliowizi, and Frederic M. Bird, respec- 
tively. William S. Walsh, Henry F. Keenan, 
and James Walter Smith contribute their well- 


known columns. 


pe 
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Country Life in America for May is a timely 
number of this large and superb magazine, con- 
taining, notably, some remarkable photographs 
of live trout and of brook fishing. A second 
instalment of the “Country Home-making” 
series gives practical suggestions for laying out 
and grading the land. An illustrated article 
shows how a golf course for home playing can 
be satisfactorily made in a small stretch of 
ground. Other features concern the varied pur- 
suits and things of the country: the value of 
“Qur Mountain Forests” is told by Dr. Ambler, 
with beautiful pictures of the Southern Appala- 
chians; “Glimpses of Brook Life,” “The In- 
spirations of a Great Farm,” and ‘‘The Nursery 
and Nurserymen” are full of interest. Among 
the timely articles on nature are “The Round of 
the Song Sparrow’s Life” and “An Acquaint- 
ance with Screech Owls,” both with remarkable 
photographs ; and “The Mountain Goat,” as a 
peculiarly American game animal, is the subject 
of an illustrated article by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


In the May Forum the first place is taken by 
a timely article on “The Polish Problem in 
Prussia.” Its author, Mr. Wolf von Schier- 
brand, explains how it is that the national spirit 
of the Poles has succeeded in resisting the Ger- 
manizing policy of the Prussian government. 
Prof. G. T. Ladd’s paper on “The Degrada- 
tion of the Professorial Office” brings to an end 
a series of criticisms of the present academic 
situation, which is also discussed in President 
C. F. Thwing’s article on “Collegiate Conditions 
in the United States.” Other educational topics 
dealt with in this number are “The Example 
of French Industrial Art Schools,” by Jacob 
Schoenhof, and “The Negro and Higher Learn- 
ing,” by Prof. W. S. Scarborough. _ Prof. 
A. D. F. Hamlin protests against “Our Public 
Untidiness.” Light is thrown upon Italian so- 
cial and industrial conditions in an article by 
Dr. Wolcott Calkins on “Taxation and Business 
in Italy.” The list of contents also includes 
“Wage-earning School-children in England,” 
by Thomas Burke; “The Problem of a Pure 
Milk Supply,” by Dr. Henry rah tog Chapin ; 
“Comparative Pension Systems,” by Frederick 
Fenning: “ American Forestry: A New Career,” 
by J. Russell Smith; and “ Reclaiming the Arid 
South-west,” by Robert M. Barker, 


Literary Notes. 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
for immediate publication the first of the Decen- 
nial Publications of the university, which have 
been planned in connection with the celebration 
of the completion of the first ten years of the 
corporate existence of the institution. In gen- 
eral, the series will set forth and exemplify the 
material and intellectual growth of the univer- 
sity during its first decade, and will consist of 
ten volumes, which are now in an advanced 
stage of preparation. The first two volumes 
will contain the president’s report to the board 
of trustees on matters of administration. The 
last eight volumes will consist of separate ar- 
ticles by representative members of the faculty, 
containing the results of original research in 
many fields. 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Lost on the Orinoco. _By Edward Stratemeyer. $r.00. 
King fora Summer. By Edward Pickering. 
From Little, Brown & Co.; Boston. 
The God of Things. By Florence Brooks Whitehouse, 


1.50, 
ae Country God Forgot. By Frances Charles. $1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

‘The Claybornes. y William Sage, $r.50. 
ene and the Larger Life. By C. H. Henderson. 

4-30. ; 
ee tice in the Old Trail. . By Bret Harte. 25 cents. 
Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden. $1.00. 
In the Days of Giants. By Abbie Farwell Brown. $1.10. 


The Kentons. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 
Gare: Vincent. Ww c Alera, $1.50. 


Marga’ rs. W. K. 
‘A Tale of True Love. By Alfred Austin. free 
William Black, Novelist. By Sir Wemyss Reid. $2.25. 
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A New Bitd Book 
HEZEKIAH’S WIVES 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


With afrontispiece. 85 cents, met; postage, 

7 cents. 

The author has written a dainty story 
of the matrimonial career of Hezekiah, a 
prince of canaries. 

The New York Times says: “One of 
the most fascinating bird books ever writ- 
ten. An attractive love story, in whose 
telling Miss French has shown the most 
delicate art. It will be found one of the 
most charming of the season’s nature 
studies.” 


AN AMERICAN AT 
OXFORD 


By JOHN CORBIN 


Fully illustrated, $1.50, met; postage extra. 

This book has unusual charm and grace 
of style, and is informed with exceptional 
knowledge of American as well as English 
Universities. Mr. Corbin is a Harvard 
graduate who has been in residence at 
Oxford; and he covers in his narrative 
the whole range of fcollegé activities, out- 
door and indoor life, athletics and clubs, 
examinations and amusements, the univer- 
sity and the outside world. 


To be published May roth. 


OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


By JOHN MUIR 


Illustrated from Photographs. 
postage, 16 cents. 
“A beautiful book, full of the breath of 
the mountains.” — 7/e Jnterior, Chicago. 
“All true lovers of nature will find a 
rare treat in this book by the Thoreau of 
the Far West.”— Chicago Post. 


$1.75 net ; 


Send to the publishers for their circular 
about nature books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00, 


— 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, ~- - «= Boston. 
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Report of the Committee to consider the 

Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towus in New England. 

Deals with the country problem, church respon- 


sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By CHARLES W. Extot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. 
Unitarian heritage. 
education. 


Value of the 
Character the object of 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 
By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11, 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 
By FrepEric H. HEpDGE, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Ocravius B. FROTHINGHAM, 
10th Series. No. 5. 
The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc- 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, ete. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. f 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


a7a Congress Street, = - » Boston. 
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For the Christian Ragéster. 


The Gleam. 


BY HARROLD JOHNSON. 


Follow the gleam, lad, come what may, 
Whatever the world and folk may say. 


Follow the Voice within thy breast ; 
List! it shall tell thee what is best. 


Then over valley and over steep 
A brooding Care thy steps shall keep, 


. Which, though thou walk the way of death, 
Still broodeth not, nor slumbereth. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


Dorothy’s New Friend. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN, 


Once upon a time, that time was last year, 
there was a small girl named Dorothy. She 
was really a very good girl, indeed. She never 
had grumpy fits, which are so disagreeable in 
small girls, or anybody else, for that matter ; she 
almost always wished to play the very thing the 
other girls chose; and she wasn’t a bit snubby to 
her brother when he couldn’t find his cap. She 
even said once that she didn’t blame him for 
wearing it in the house, for then he knew where 
it was and had it handy,— which shows just what 
sort of a girl she was. Of course, everybody 
liked her, and she always had good times. 

There were two girls in the private school 
where Dorothy went who were not one bit like 
her. They had the queerest notions you ever 
heard of,— that is, they thought the things they 
did were the only things worth doing and the 
people they knew were the only people worth 
knowing; and they tried to make Dorothy feel 
the same way. She didn’t, however. She 
couldn’t help liking bright little Nora Hennes- 
sey, for instance, whose father was a janitor ina 
big apartment house, much better than she did 
Florence Harris, who lived on the first floor of 
the same building. 

“I think Nora is just lovely,” she said one day 
to Laura. “She knows more games than any of 
us, and I think Florence is perfectly piggy not to 
let her come in to play with us.” 

“But, O Dorothy,” Laura said very solemnly, 
“don’t you know Florence’s father is a great 
lawyer and Nora’s father is a janitor?” 

Then Dorothy came as near being cross as she 
ever did; and she replied rather sharply : “Well, 
I don’t want to play with their fathers, anyway, 
do I? And, if it comes to that, I’d much rather 
have jolly, kind Mr. Hennessey for my father 
than that nervous Mr. Harris, who never has a 
minute to spare for Florence, and always pokes 
off by himself.” 

When May came, Dorothy’s mother could 
never rest until she had opened the country 
house in Linton; and the family always enjoyed 
the springtime there. Dorothy came to the city 


every day for her school, leaving on the eight | 


o’clock train and returning at two. 

One morning Laura and Priscilla Talbot, the 
two girls I just spoke about, met her with a 
piece of news. 

“You are in luck, Dorothy,” said Laura. 
“The Dinsmores, Governor Dinsmore you know, 
have taken a house out to Linton; and you will 
surely meet Genevieve there. I am just crazy to 
see her; for she has been in Europe two years, 
and she is exactly the sort of girl we ought to 
know. I just envy you.” 
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“Yes,” chimed in Priscilla. “You can get to 
know her ever so well out there; and then, 
when they come to the city next winter, we'll 
know her through you. See?” 

“Now, Dorothy,” said Laura, warningly, 
“don’t you go to picking up any queer friends 
there who will spoil you for Genevieve. Of 
course, she’s particular who she associates 
with.” 

Dorothy didn’t like that. “I guess Miss 
Genevieve needn’t associate with me if she 
doesn’t like, I’ve one friend out there now, and 
she’s worth a dozen of your Genevieves.” 

“Who is she?” asked Laura, curiously. 

“She isn’t anybody in particular, I guess,” 
said Dorothy, doubtfully. “Her first name is 
Jennie, and I guess her last name is Graham ; for 
she lives on the old Graham place. Her hair is 
curly and rather red, and she wears it in a big 
thick braid. I never saw her dressed up, and 
she ’most always has on brown gingham aprons. 
She lives over the hill from us; and she can run 
and climb, and she isn’t afraid of cows or any- 
thing, and”— 

“Oh, a regular farmer girl!” said Priscilla, 
scornfully. “Brown gingham aprons! She’s 
somebody who lives there all the year round, of 
course.” 

“Don’t expect us to be nice to her, that’s all,” 
said Laura, with a laugh. “I hope to meet 
Genevieve when we go out there next Satur- 
day.” ¢ 

“Oh, I am looking forward to it sol” said 
Dorothy, eagerly. “I want to show you the barn 
and the brook and everything. It seems five 
years since we were out there last summer, and 
I think it’s lovelier than ever.” 

Before Saturday came, Dorothy and her new 
friend had become much better acquainted. 
They played at housekeeping in the clump of 
firs behind the barn, and had the most wonder- 
ful tea-parties there. They climbed the oak-tree 
to hang up bags of nuts for the birds; and they 
built harbors in the brook, quite regardless of 
the fact that the water was so cold it made their 
fingers ache. Jennie came every afternoon to 
play with Dorothy, because that saved so much 
time. When Dorothy had finished her luncheon 
after coming out from the city, the afternoon 
was half gone; but, if Jennie met her at the 
turn of the road or, better still, at the little 
station, they could begin playing at once and 
make the most of the daylight. 

Saturday came, and Laura and Priscilla with 
it. Dorothy met them when the eleven o’clock 
train came in; and they had a jolly time before 
luncheon exploring the grove, trying the new 
tennis court, and admiring Dorothy’s contriv- 
ances for making the trees near the house at- 
tractive to the birds. As they were eating their 
luncheon, Laura began: — 

“O Dorothy! I forgot to tell you something 
very important. Mamma met Mrs. Dinsmore 
yesterday; and she said they were quite settled 
in their house here now, and that they should 
call on your mother very soon.”’ 

“Yes, mamma called there last week,” said 


| Dorothy. 


“Well,” Laura went on, “mother told her we 


| girls were to be here to-day, and asked if 


Genevieve mightn’t come over while we are 
here, and she said she thought that would be very 
pleasant. So perhaps they will come this after- 
noon.” 

Dorothy didn’t care much about Genevieve 
Dinsmore; for she had fcrmed rather a disagree- 
able idea of the young lady, and she didn’t even 
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know where they lived. She thought that it 
would be much jollier if Jennie would come; but 
she hadn’t dared to ask her, fearing she might 
come in her brown apron and arouse Laura’s 
amusement. 

After a game of croquet the girls sat down on 
the stone wall half way up the hill. “Let’s 
watch for Genevieve Dinsmore,” said Laura. 
“I can imagine just how she looks. She is 
probably tall and slender like her mother; and 
I shouldn’t wonder if she wore a lace boa like 
those the big girls have, all fluffy, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, giggling. “And don’t 
you think she’ll wear kid gloves and have her 
hair done up ?” 

“Why, yes, she might,” answered Laura, quite 
seriously. “Of course, she’ll come ina carriage; 
for the Dinsmores have three horses, you 
know.” 

Dorothy was about to say that she didn’t 
know and didn’t care, when a plump, bright- 
faced little girl came running along the stone’ 
wall over the brow of the hill, swinging her 
brown straw hat carelessly on her arm. When 
she saw Dorothy, she uttered a clear, shrill bird 
note, stopped for a minute to pick up the ribbon 
that dropped from her thick braid, and then 
came somewhat more sedately toward the group: 

“This is my friend Jennie,” said Dorothy, 
politely. Jennie seemed a little shy at first with 
the strangers, which was not to be wondered at, 
considering the extreme coolness of their greet- 
ing. 

It is not a nice. thing to say, but the truth is 
that Laura and Priscilla were positively disa- 
greeable to Jennie, Dorothy tried her best to 
make things pleasant ; but they put on their stiff- 
est company manners, and assumed a dignity 
quite oppressive to the other two. 

Poor Dorothy felt quite ashamed of them; 
and after a little while she proposed a walk to 
the bubbling spring, which she considered one 
of the sights of the neighborhood. She and 
Jennie took the lead, while the other two 
dragged along behind. 

“What’s the matter with your fine friends?” 
asked Jennie, laughingly, when the others could 
not hear. “I’m afraid they don’t like me, and I 
guess I had better go home.” 

Dorothy did not answer immediately; and 
Jennie, looking at her, saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. “I don’t see what makes them so 
queer,” she said hurriedly. ‘They are nice 
enough most of the time.” 

‘Don’t mind,— oh, please don’t,” said Jennie, 
comfortingly. “Truly, I don’t care a bit. I 
think it is simply funny. They are your com- 
pany, anyway, and you have just got to be polite; 
and I will come again when they have gone.” 

Things brightened up after that, however. 
Laura and Priscilla felt a little ashamed of them- 
selves of course. “I’d justas soon play with her 
all day,” said Laura, complainingly, as she walked 
toward the spring with Priscilla, “if it wouldn’t 
spoil things when Genevieve Dinsmore comes. 
She is a countrified-looking little thing, and she 
hasn’t a bit of style; but she might be good 
fon. 7s eae 

When they saw that Dorothy was really 
troubled, they exerted themselves to make 
things pleasanter ; ard for half an hour the girls 
stayed together, and even Laura melted honestly 
in the sunshine of Jennie’s fun and Dorothy’s 
hospitable endeavors. However, when Jennie 
spoke of going home, they made no effort to 
detain her; and Dorothy reluctantly said good- 
bye to the friend whom this trying afternoon 
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“One time a horse started to run away, and 
‘Mig saw him; and, when the horse turned the 
corner, Mig threw the horse down and held him 
there until his master came. He would not let 
any one touch the horse. 

A number of times his master had seen him 
jump into the carriage and hold the reins to 
stop the horse or catch the reins when they 
were dragging on the ground. 

These are only a few incidents of the twenty- 
eight horses that he stopped during his life- 
time. Healso saved many lives. Mig lived to 
be twelve years of age, and left many grateful 
friends. 
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had somehow helped to bring nearer and make | 
dearer. pa Si 

“You weren’t very nice to my friend at first,” 
she said reproachfully, when Jennie was out of 

sight. 

Laura laughed. “Well, I was nice afterward. 
I was only afraid Genevieve Dinsmore might 
come, and think us.all a lot of country girls to- 
gether,” 

“Yes, we had a good time afterward; but I 
think Jennie understood,” said Dorothy, rather 
sadly. “She told me she meant to ask you girls 
to her house, but she supposed you wouldn’t 
care to come.” 

As the girls approached the house, Dorothy’s 
mother came down the steps with another lady. 

“Here are the girls, Mrs. Dinsmore,” she 
said; and she introduced all three to the lady, 
who spoke kindly to them, telling Laura that 
she had seen her mother only the day before. 

“But where is Jennie?” she went on. “She 
told me she was coming over here to spend the 
afternoon with Dorothy. I have heard of Dor- 
othy morning, noon, and night for the last week ; 
and Jennie has been very impatient for me to 
see her new friend.” 

Dorothy was a quick-witted little girl, and 
she managed to explain that Jennie had just 
‘Started for home. Poor Laura and Priscilla had 
not much to say. To find that Jennie and 
Genevieve were one and the same person, and 
that they had been rude and indifferent to the 
very girl they wished most to know, was a hard 
lesson at the time; but it did them good, for 
they couldn’t help seeing that, after all, a girl is 
good for just what she is herself, and not for 
-what she has. 


The Lombardy Poplar. 


The Lombardy poplar is noted for its slender, 
upward-pointing branches. This peculiarity of 
the branches is accounted for in this way: An 
old man was so fortunate as to find a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, just atsunset. Being 
a long way from home, he decided to hide it until 
morning and return for it. So he carefully placed 
it under the limbs of the sleeping poplar. Iris 
missed the pot of gold, and sent Mercury, the 
wind messenger, to look for it. He asked the 
trees if they had seen it; and the elm, oak, and 
pine pointed straight out to the poplar, saying, 
“The poplar knows! the poplar knows!” “I 
kr ow!” exclaimed the poplar. “Why, how should 
I know?” And she held up her limbs in surprise. 
Down fell the pot of gold, much to the poplar’s 
astonishment; for it was a very honest tree. So 
she stretched her limbs high above her head, 
declaring that she would always hold them so, 
that the sun-god might see she had nothing to 
conceal. Of course, the other trees laughed at 
such an unusual proceeding ; but she taught all 
the little poplar-trees to stand in the same up- 
right and fearless way, and they were ever after- 
ward loved and respected by all.—Home and 
Flowers. 
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A True Story. 


BY ALICE E. HARDING. 


The Doughnut Menagerie. 


A friend of mine once had a dog named Mig. 
He was a very large Newfoundland dog, with 
long shaggy hair, and was a very intelligent 
dog. - 

My friend bought him of a marketman. 

While Mig was at the store nights, the police- 
man always rattled the door to see if it was 
locked; and they soon found that it bothered 
the dog very much, and so they rattled the door- 
when it was unnecessary. Very soon Mig knew 
thestep of every policeman that came there, 
and could tell when one was coming. 

One night one of the horses was cast in the 
stall of the stable which was connected with the 
store. Mig let them pull the horse out of the 
stall; but when the policemen were ready to go, 
Mig stood in front of the door, and would not 
let them go, and he stood guard over them 
until his master came in the morning and called 
him away. 

There was a man who was a great friend of 
‘Mig’s, and often came into the store to see him, 
who afterward became a policeman; and, when 
he had on his uniform, Mig disliked him as he 
disliked any other policeman, but, when he was 
in his plain clothes, Mig liked him again. 

The most wonderful thing about Mig was his 
intelligence in stopping runaway horses and 
saving lives. If a horse had on a bridle, he 
would stop him by catching hold of it; or, if he 
had no bridle on, Mig would catch him by the 
nose; or, if ‘the reins were over the dasher, he 
would jump into the carriage, catch hold of the 
reins, and stop him. ‘ 


Grandma used to fry the little pieces she cut 
out of doughnuts, and she would give them to 
us children all smoking hot; and we’d stick tooth- 
picks in for necks, legs, tails, horns, or any other 
parts of animals we wished to make, 

One day Rob and I together had made a 
chicken, a rooster, a cow, a pig, a dog, a buffalo, 
and an elephant; and we were just making pens 
for them out of sticks of wood, and were going 
to play that we had a menagerie like the one in 
Central Park, when in came Rover, grandpa’s 
big dog, and almost. at one mouthful ate up all 
our menagerie, toothpicks and all. Rob, who 
was younger than I, began to cry because he 
thought all our fun was spoiled; but I was really 
troubled for fear poor old Rover would choke 
and die because he’d eaten all those toothpicks. 
Grandma only laughed, and said that a dog that | 
could chew up bones wouldn’t be hurt by those 
little toothpicks. And then she gave us some 
more little doughnuts; and we made another and 
better menagerie, and played that there had been | 
a big earthquake that had swallowed up all our | 
first one.—May G. Mooar, in Youth's Companion. | 
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Moreau. 


Moreau was a French poodle who would have 
performed tricks if any pains had been taken 
with his education, but Farmer Bradley and his 
wife were too busy for that. He was taught to 
drive the cows to pasture and to bring them 
home at night. A gate was constructed at the 
end of the lane in such a manner that it swung 
both ways. So, when the farmer said :— 

“Moreau, it is time to get the cows,” he 
started without a word and ran down the lane. 
If the cows were waiting, he would push the 
gate open, and hold it open with his paws for 
them to go through. But, if they had not come, 
he would go around the pasture and get them 
together, drive them up, and open the gate the 
other way. This he did every night and morn- 
ing. F 
The next thing he learned to do was to churn. 
A little harness was fitted to him, a band slipped 
over a water wheel and fastened to the big 
churn, a little platform for Moreau to walk 
steadily on and on, the crank of the churn turned 
by the motion till the butter was there, yellow 
as gold. Moreau was then unharnessed, and 
received his reward in the form of a drink of 
buttermilk. Then he would run and play in 
the sunshine or sleep in the shade till it was 
time to bring the cows home.—/Vew York Mail 
and Express. 


Eight-year-old Henry, who had spent a sum- 
mer on a farm in New York, after hearing an 
elder brother tell about a one-karat diamond, 
that had been found, said; “Why, that’s nothin’. 
Uncle Frank had a barrel of carrots on the 
farm.” 
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Good News. 


They All belong to Me. 


There are riches without measure 
Scattered thickly o’er the land ; 

There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright, beautiful, and grand ; 

There are forests, there are mountains, 
There are meadows, there are rills, 

Forming everlasting fountains 
In the bosom of the hills ; 

There are birds and there are flowers, 
The fairest things that be,— 

And these great and joyful dowers, 
Oh! “they all belong to me.” 


Oh, privilege and blessing, 
To find I ever own 
What great ones, in possessing, 
Imagine theirs alone! 
Oh, glory to the Maker 
Who gave such boon to hold, 
Who made me free partaker 
Where others buy with gold! 
For, while the woods and mountains 
Stand up where [ can see, 
While God unlocks the fountains, 


They all belong to me. 
—Eliza Cook. 


Good People. 


Dear Dr. Hedge says in one of his very best 
sermons that there is so much goodness in the 
world now that a very little additional goodness 
will be enough to turn the balance. He even 
implies that the millennium would come if only a 
few of us would jump into the wavering scale 
with all our might. He makes an excellent 
suggestion, which is quite true, that the First 
Parish in Brookline, where he delivered this 
sermon, was of itself a sufficient power to de- 
stroy the whole theory that the world is going 
to the bad and that all men are born in sin and 
accursed, 

I am tempted by a very interesting leading 
article in the last Register to renew this state- 
ment of Dr. Hedge’s with reference to the 
present condition of the worid. 

In that article the Register has explained to 
its whole circle of readers that which in general 
the press conceals or disguises. This is no 
intentional fault of the conductors of the press. 
But it has long since been observed that the 
great word “good” carries so much, while each 
separate word indicating “bad” carries so little, 
that there are a hundred words to express vice 
where there is one to express virtue. See what 
occurs as in a dress parade of a regiment of 
eight hundred men. It requires four or five 
separate reports to express the four or five fail- 
ures of a day, while a very short phrase ex- 
presses the success of the occasion. The suc- 
cessive captains say, “All present or accounted 
for,” “All present or accounted for,” and so on, 
with these four or five exceptions. The excep- 
tions have to be stated at great length: “Private 
M N missing. He is supposed to have fallen in 
a ditch by the side of a roadway at the cross- 
roads.” Or, “Private O P absent. He is sup- 
posed to have broken his leg by falling from a 
precipice.” 

The daily press is in the position of the offi- 
cer who receives these returns. In the long run, 
it gets out of the way of saying that there were 
yesterday ten million acts of kindness and 
thoughtfulness and foresight within its range. 
It does not even say that there were any. But 
it does say that Michael Flaherty struck his 
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wife with a flat-iron, or that Reuben’ Prender: 
gast was lost yesterday on his way home from 
school, and had not been found when the re- 
porter came by. These two facts must be put 
on record under the rules of our modern civili- 
zation. But the great central truth of a ris- 
ing tide of duty and love, partly because it is 
taken for granted, and partly because it is too 
much for description, may not appear on the 
record. . 

Our critical and accurate friend, Rev. William 
W. Alger, developed the great underlying truth 
in this matter in some curious papers which he 
prepared several years ago, which have, I think, 
never been collected in print. He took the 
pains in a definite study of the dictionary to 
show how many more nouns and adjectives 
there are which express crime, vicé, sin, and 
other failure, than are needed to express the 
great central qualities of manhood. A good 
man dies. You say at his funeral, “Here was 
a good man!” Good means that he did 
right. It means that he walked with God. He 
had a single eye. Now, if he had not had 
a single eye, if he had had a prismatic eye, 
that eye might have had 32,648 facets. Thus 
this good man, if he had not been a good 
man, might have been a blackguard or a 
coward or a drunkard or an extortioner or a 
fawning, graceless hypocrite, or, exhausting the 
alphabet, might, in a thousand different ways, 
have added to the catalogue which expresses 
different forms of badness. Here is at bottom 
the reason why so much of literature is given 
to those bad words and dark colors which per- 
petuate the memories of wickedness, while 
there is in comparison so little to tell the story 
of prosperity and victory. This is the reason 
why the histories of peace are, without excep- 
tion, badly written, and why one campaign of 
Napoleon’s shall occupy more pens and more 
pages than a half-century of the prosperity of a 
commonwealth. 

The noblest epitaph which has yet been writ- 
ten took form in words atthe great crisis mo- 
ment of human history, when the centurion by 
the cross said, “Truly, this was a righteous 
man!” Or, in another Gospel, “Truly, this was 
ason of God!” These two exclamations are the 
same. Language might exhaust itself; but, when 
this has been said, there seems nothing more to 
be said. 

When we speak of states, of commonwealths, 
of large cities, or of small towns, the real his- 
tory, though it is seldom ‘written, turns on such 
men, the righteous men or the sons of God. Or 
it turns on. such women, the righteous women, 
who are daughters of God. It is very likely that 
these people never ina lifetime proclaim their 
own existence to the world. ‘They do as well 
as they can, and they do not talk about it.” That 
is a fine epigram of Charles Dickens. Their 
names are in no biographical cyclopzdia. They 
are not even chairmen of committees, nor grand 
masters, nor vice-deputies, nor assistants to the 
sub-secretaries of the vice-presidents of substi- 
tutes, They are simply God-fearing, man-loving 
men and women, who do the duty next their 
hands as well as they know how. Because they 
do it, if there be enough of them, the town or city 
or republic stands. They built ships well, or 
they spun cotton well, or they sewed on buttons 
well, or they laid brick well, or they planted peas 
or beans well. They did not ask to be praised : 
they did not grumble because they were not 
praised. 

“They did the thing that they were set to do.” 
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On very ancient authority, we are told that, if ten 
such men could have been found in Sodom, even 
Sodom would not have been destroyed. It 
would have been better, had there been fifty ; but 
ten were enough to save it. And it is well for 
us to remember, as we ponder over our daily 
tales of theft, of adultery, of murder, and of 
other crime, that itis because of the righteous 
men and righteous women who are every day 
quietly doing their share in the business which 
they and God have in hand,—it is because 
there are enough of such men and such women 
that our city, our state, and our country prosper 
and are strong. EDWARD E. HALE. 


From Antioch College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

On the anniversary of the birthday of Dr. 
E. E. Hale an impressive tribute was paid to 
him at Antioch College by President William 
A. Bell. After giving an interesting sketch of 
Dr. Hale’s life and the grand work he has 
accomplished, he dwelt particularly upon his 
long trusteeship of the college, and of her last- 
ing indebtedness to him. He closed by reading 
the tender lines handed him for the occasion, 
which I have asked permission to enclose for 
the Register, knowing they will touch the hearts 
of the former students of Antioch, as they did 
those of to-day. 


“©O grand old man, whose head is silvered o’er, 
Whose heart is ever fondly young, 
Whose years have stretched beyond the al- 
lotted span, 
Whose deeds are measured by no rule of man, 
Whose words the theme for every tongue, 
We send thee greeting, 
We ask thy blessing.” 


A. F. J. 
YE Ltow Sprincs, OHI0, 


The Ramabai Association. 


The annual report of the American Ramabai 
Association shows that the interest among the 
auxiliary circles has been well sustained. There 
are now sixty-five circles, in which Toronto 
leads with 200 members. At the annual meet- 
ing held in Trinity Chapel about a month ago 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews, the faithful chairman of 
the Executive Committee, reviewed briefly the 
work of the year. Ramabai had received nearly 
$48,000 in donations representing America, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, Austral- 
asia, Hawaii, Egypt, China, Ceylon, and India. 
The Australian fund, raised largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Emily Brainard Ryder, is exclu- 
sively for medical and legal aid. The pressing 
need of such a fund was seen by Dr. Ryder 
during her visit to Ramabai in India in 1887. 
The report glowed with faith in the value of the 
work and with energy fer its prosecution and 
hope for its future. Ramabai’s letter gives the 
present number of pupils in Sharada Sadan as 
166, but the mother home and its branches 


together include nearly 2,000. Severalinstances — 


are given which show the degree of usefulness 
which the girls trained by Ramabai have already 
attained. The personal stories of the girls are 
very interesting, and indicate better than any 
arguments the pressing need there is for the 
work. 


& 
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The Policy of Silence. 


BY RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


The evangelical Protestantism of the city of 
St. Paul has been mightily stirred and awakened 
of late by the series of Northfield Extension 
meetings held under the leadership of Rey. G. 
Campbell Morgan, the successor of D. L. 
Moody. Services were held for a week and 
a half, twice a day except on Saturdays, in the 
largest Presbyterian church in the city, which 
is reported to have been filled each afternoon 
and crowded each evening. The series closed 
with a mass meeting, attended by several 
thousand people, and held, singularly enough, in 
the auditorium which was built for one of the 
revivals of Rev. B. Fay Mills, long before he 
thought of seeking Unitarian fellowship. The 
various evangelical churches of the city united 
in the meetings, Mr. Morgan being the speaker 
at them all. 

The name “revival” was expressly disclaimed. 
No perceptible effort was made to reach those 
wholly outside the range of influence of the 
churches. The purpose seems rather to have 
been to quicken and strengthen the faith of 
those within the churches themselves. The 
tone of the services was notably restrained 
and dignified. Whether from his calmer tem- 
perament and better equipment of scholarship 
or because the evangelical orthodoxy of his 
English home is less primitive in type than 
that of America, Mr. Morgan is, in his method 
at least, a totally different man from Mr. 
Moody. He is not lacking in emotional force, 
but itjis emotion upon a background of reason. 
He is essentially rhetorical rather than logical 
in his method, but his appeal is less to feeling 
than to thought: He does not discuss what he 
regards as fundamental. The God-man nature 
in Christ, a supernatural atonement for sin, and 
the miraculous element in the Bible he offers 
as certainties that lie outside the realm of 
discussion. He appears to take the Bible 
literally, as it stands. Having thus accepted 
it as a whole, he tries to commend its particu- 
lar teachings to his hearers as rational truth. 
This is a fascinating method, but it has its 
grave perils for such use. The very reasons 
that lead the younger among his hearers, who 
are being trained in modern methods of appre- 
hending reality, to assent in the first place to 
the gospel thus made acceptable to their minds 
will lead some, at least, to take the further step 
of looking into the sources of the doctrine 
for themselves, and open the way inevitably 
to a critical study of the Bible and a wholly new 
construction of its meaning. 

Such a result as this Mr. Morgan intends to 
guard against if he can, At a supplementary 
meeting to the series, held on the morning of 
his departure, he addressed an audience com- 
posed of the ministers of the city and the stu- 
dents of near-by theological schools, of which 
there are several, belonging to the Methodist, 
Lutheran, and Presbyteriandenominations. His 
subject was “Preaching,” and he considered it 
from the standpoint of the New Testament 
ideal of preaching. It was an able and, at 
times, powerful presentation of the type of 
preaching which the speaker conceived to be 
best fitted to reach men to-day. Very much 
that was said would have been found worthy of 
serious reflection by the Unitarian ministers 
whom I know. One, at least, will never preach 
again without being helped by this address to a 


| life in a modern city declare with practical 
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closer grasp of the essential things in-preaching, 
especially its need of appealing to the whole 
man,—to his emotions and his will no less than 
to his intellect. 


Near its close, however, Mr. Morgan touched 


upon the relation of the preacher to the new 
truth which we are receiving from the discov- 
eries of science and criticism. He began by 
saying that every discovery of science was to 
him a fresh revelation from God, though he 
took pains to distinguish the actual discoveries 
from the tentative hypotheses of scientific men. 


Coming to the question of Biblical criticism, he 
startled his more conservative hearers, appar- 
ently, by declaring his belief that the devout, 
scholarly critic had not been the cause of the 
harm that had been done to faith. It was the 
crude student who went out from the seminary, 
and gave his half-digested knowledge to the 
people as gospel truth. Mr. Morgan confessed 
to having read Prof. George Adam Smith’s two 
volumes upon Isaiah, and to feeling at the close 
that the critic’s contention for the dual author- 
ship of the book was made out. Just here came 
the curious change in the attitude of his mind. 
So far from appearing to be conscious of any 
obligation to make this new insight into the 
nature of the prophecy a part of; his public 
teaching, the speaker seemed to regard it his 
duty to say nothing about it. His argument was 
one that will not bear examination. The people 
do not want to hear about who wrote Isaiah, he 
said in effect: they want to hear what Isaiah 
himself said. Having admitted, further, that he 
was not enough of a Hebraist to decide between 
the arguments of critics on the question of 
single or double authorship, it did not occur to 
him that any obligation rested upon him to get 
what light he could with what training he had, 
and let the people share it. 

He ended by advocating, to the evident satis- 
faction of his large ministerial audience, the 
policy of silence in the pulpit regarding the new 
knowledge of the Bible that the critics are toil- 
ing to bring to us. “Preach the Word !” was his 
refrain, accompanied by long-drawn “Amens” 
from his delighted hearers, Read what the 
critics have to say, he advised the body of stu- 
dents before him, and read both sides, but— 
keep still about it in the pulpit. This is the 
place for certainties, not for speculations. Think 
what you have to in the study, was the upshot 
of it all, but in the pulpit “preach the 
Word!” 

The real animus of Mr. Morgan’s objection to 
a free handling of the Bible appeared in his con- 
viction that criticism would do away with the 
miraculous. It is the position of the conserva- 
tive Unitarian opponents of Theodore Parker 
over again. The same fences that they would 
have kept about their little system this apologist 
of present-day orthodoxy feels to be essential to 
the preservation of his. Where they found tem- 
porary standing ground, he and his multitude of 
followers and sympathizers are trying perma- 
nently to erect their standard. It is a sturdy 
faith that they cherish, and its practical results 
are such as must win our heartiest admiration. 
But can any one who has gone beyond where 
they now are be in doubt as to whither they are 
tending? 

It was, in one way, a most depressing specta- 
cle to see a hundred or more leaders of church 


unanimity in favor of the principle of ignorance. 
It showed the real weakness lurking in Mr. 
Morgan’s dictum, that men should preach only 
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their certainties, in that these men clearly 
wanted the things they preached to appear mere 
certain to the people than they were in their own 
minds. It showed a lack of confidence in 
the power of unaided truth to guide and inspire 
the human soul. It showed a surprising blind- 
ness to the actual conditions of life. For, if 
these officially recognized teachers of the people 
pursue the policy of silence, is it supposed that 
the people will therefore remain long ignorant 
of Biblical criticism? They will get it in other 
ways, through newspaper and magazine articles 
and the popular books that are appearing in 
larger numbers all the time. The policy of 
silence is an impossible one in this age of the 
world. It is too late now to shut up truth in 
the scholar’s closet. Criticism “will out.” Then 
let the men who would stifle it by their silence 
beware. The people whom they have professed . 
to lead will seek light from those who have it 
to give. It may be that they will then find 
their former authority taken from them and 
given to those who have not shirked this 
trust. But the pity of it, when so many men 
of education and of undoubted consecration 
feel it their duty to obstruct the truth. For 
truth, and not dogma, is the force that is to 
save mankind and bring in the kingdom of 
God. 

The danger to which Mr. Morgan referred of 
giving out crudities in place of sober truth is a 
very real one. We Unitarians need to take that 
part of his message to heart, with whatever else 
in it is good. But we,in turn, can show Mr. 
Morgan and his adherents that the power of the 
Bible and of Jesus does not rest on what they 
think it does. We can point out to them the 
way that our own toilsome advance has led us. 
Their faith in the unique origin of Jesus and of 
Christianity is but the tent of a night in man’s 
long progress upward to the recognition of the 
Divine in universal history and life, as science is 
beginning to unfold it to us. Men in evangeli- 
cal pulpits cannot know, for the most part, the 
abiding strength and inspiration of this newer 
insight. If they did, they would not hesitate to 
make it theirs. It is the. great privilege open 
to us, who hold this faith with many sympa- 
thizers, so to set it forth in our preaching and in 
the life that shall issue from our churches that 
men everywhere will see in it the greater gospel, 
and gather to it as to no other that the ages 
have enshrined. 

St. Pau, Minn. 


Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK NOTES. 


An interesting feature of Anniversary Week 
will be the presence of Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, 
professor of sociology in the Czechisch Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the Bohemian National 
University of Prague. Dr. Masaryk is considered 
to be “the best interpreter of Bohemian thought 
and life to foreign countries.” He is to lecture 
before the University of Chicago and the 
Bohemian Societies of Chicago, New York, and 
other cities. He brings the greetings of liberal 
Bohemia to liberal America. 

Dr. Masaryk was born fifty-one years ago at 
Goeding in Moravia, on the Hungarian frontier. 
He came of a Roman Catholic family. His 
father died when he was a young lad, and so 
the mother was left to face the world alone. 
She tried to give her boy an education; but cir- 
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cumstances conquered her, and she must needs 
give it up. Notso the boy. The desire for an 
education was in his heart. He must work, 
but work should not prevent his studying. He 
supported himself and his mother by work- 
ing as a blacksmith. The open book by the 
forge was the open door of ambition to him. 
He could not go to school, so he read alone. 
The selfeducated man is the best-educated 
man. So he worked and learned. At last 
he obtained employment as tutor. Now he 
could give his whole time to study. He en- 
tered the philosophical department of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and took his degree there, 
then spent a year at the University of Leipzig, 
where he met an American lady from New 
York, and married her. Now he was ready for 
his life’s work. The education that had cost 
so much was secured. The opportunity came 
in an appointment as Professor Extraordinarius 
at Vienna University, his subject being soci- 
ology. 

Bohemia is torn with the conflict between the 
Czechs, representatives of the ancient Slavs, 
and the Germans. The Czechs desire education 
in their own language. The struggle has been 
long and bitter. It resulted in the introduction 
of the Czech language in the Bohemian Na- 
tional University in Prague. Prof. Masaryk, 
representing the best element of Czech life, 
was appointed a member of its Czechisch 
Philosophical Faculty. This is the chair he 
now oceupies. He has made it famous 
throughout Europe by contributions to French, 
German, Russian, and Bohemian periodicals 
of articles on sociology, temperance, and mo- 
rality. 

It is no easy matter to be a liberal in Bohemia, 
particularly if you live your faith as well as 
teach it. “Prof. Masaryk is not only a speaker, 
but a doer,’’ says one who knows him. The 
anti-Semitic element, strong in Bohemia, backed 
as it is by the priests, secured the condemnation 
of one Hilsner, a Jew, to be hanged on an unjust 
verdict of murder. The case was so flagrantly 
unjust that the consciences of a few were awak- 
ened. Dr. Bulova spent a fortune showing the 
falsity of the circumstantial evidence on which 
the verdict was secured. Prof. Masaryk placed 
the matter in such a light that the government 
was compelled to order anew trial. The result 
was acquittal. It was a brave thing to do. 
“He has been bribed by the Jews,” cried the 
priests: ‘the must be silenced.” His lecture- 
room was filled with a howling, jeering mob. 
His owa students formed a body-guard to save 
him from personal violence. You cannot si- 
lence a man who is in earnest. The university 
authorities were intimidated into suspending 
him for a year. But he stood his ground, se- 
cured the new trial, and was restored to his pro- 
fessorship. The martyr spirit is not quite dead 
yet. ‘He holds a precarious position with small 
salary, when he might hold the highest posi- 
tion in his university if he would conform to 
the popular creed, and look indifferently on 
the pleasant vices that weaken the Austrian 
people.” 

His vision is broad. He labors for the good 
of his country. He sees that her welfare can 
be secured only by peace. A land torn with in- 

_ ternal dissension cannot prosper. With a few 
like-minded men, he has established a daily 
paper, the object of which is the reconciliation 
of the two hostile races of Bohemia, the German 


and the Slav. He is also the editor of a 
monthly review of sociology. 
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Unitarian Summer Meetings. 


Unitarian summer meetings will be held this 
year as last at Nantucket and the Isles of Shoals, 
although it is understood that the Nantucket 
meetings will be held on alternating years with 
those of the National Conference. 

The Nantucket meetings will begin Sunday, 
June 29, and continue through Friday, the Fourth 
of July, after which the company will adjourn to 
Vineyard Haven, where meetings will be held 
on Saturday and Sunday. All meetings will be 
held in the Unitarian church, except an even- 
ing patriotic service on the Fourth and a recep- 
tion Monday evening. The Springfield House 
will be the headquarters this year, and the same 
rates as last year will be offered. One session 
will be devoted to the Women’s Alliance work, 
as last year, and one also to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The other meetings will be of 
the same general character as last year. 

At the Shoals, meetings will begin Sunday, 
July 6, and extend through the week. The gen- 
eral plan for the programme this year is to in- 
troduce speakers not so often heard at New 
England gatherings,—younger men and men re- 
cently come into our ranks—although this is 
by no means an invariable rule, as will appear 
when the programme is published. Wednesday 
will be Young People’s Religious Union day, as 
last year; and the young people have already 
outlined a most interesting programme. One 
morning will be devoted to Alliance interests, 
and one to Sunday-school work. 

There is every hope that both of these series 
of meetings will prove abundantly successful. 
The position of the Shoals meeting is of course 
secure: every season has found the hotels filled 
nearly to repletion, and the “Shoals habit” 
clings persistently to all those who have happily 
yielded to its spell in years past. The Nan- 
tucket meetings are newer; but the charm of 
the island, the vital interest of the local church 
and its summer friends, who form no small 
company, and the unqualified success of last 
year’s meetings prove strong arguments to con- 
vince one that this year’s series will create aug- 
mented interest and a growing c/ientd/e. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The following message comes from Concord, 
N. H., through one of our active Sunday-school 
teachers. It will help others, perhaps, in their 
selection of Sunday-school lessons: “We like 
these leaflet lessons ‘About the Bible’ very 
much. The children, especially, have not for a 
long time enjoyed any lessons as well.’ Out- 
side from the merit of the lessons for purposes 
of class work, I may say, at least, that an effort 
has been made to embody the essential facts 
with regard to the Biblical books, their dates, 
contents, authorship, in a clear fashion. The 
twenty lessons will be finished with the issues 
for June. The leaflets for May, just out, have 
for their subjects “Between the Testaments,” 
“Our English Bible,” “Sacred Books,” “Law 
and Gospel.” 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
not issue a new Service and Flower Sunday this 
year. There are offered for sale the pamphlets 
issued in 1892, 1894, and 1898. Price five cents 
acopy, or four dollars per hundred. The old 
question recurs. whether it is wiser to use famil- 
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iar and popular songs over many times, or to 
embark on new music each year. There are 
good arguments on both sides. I suggest that a 
compromise can often be reached by using one 
of these services already published, enriching it 
with special additions from different sources. 
We have in this combination a centre of well- 
known material, which can be sung and read 
easily and without great expenditure in rehears. 
ing, while new matter freshens the whole- 
There is also for sale a leaflet service for Flower 
Sunday, issued a year or two ago, without 
music. It contains opening services for the 
superintendent, responsive reading, hymns, and 
prayer. Price one dollar and a half per hun- 
dred. 

I want to call attention again to Prof. Weath- 
erall’s new volume, “The Books of the Old 
Testament.” This is such a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, I cannot forbear commend- 
ing it once more to the attention of ministers’ 
and Sunday-school teachers. Within its two 
hundred and forty-five pages are included all the 
results of modern scholarship. The book is 
really packed with information. It is compre- 
hensive and accurate at the same time. I sup- 
pose there is no subject just now more conspicu- 
ous than the books of the Old Testament, their 
dates, contents, and authorship. We are getting 
the literary and scholarly treatment whereby 
the Hebrew Scriptures become intelligible and 
far more useful than of old. The taking away 
of errors only reveals the substantial historical 
and religious worth of the thirty-nine books of 
the Old Testament. This book is published by 
the London Sunday School Association in the 
course of manuals edited by Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, and is for sale at the book department of 
the Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Price one dollar; by mail, eight cents 
extra for postage. 

I know how difficult it is to decide large 
questions off-hand when local circumstances 
make each application of a principle so different. 
For instance, I am often asked, What is the best 
thing a minister can do for his Sunday-school ? 
I often reply: Not necessarily to be a superin- 
tendent, neither to take a Bible class, but 
rather to be in the Sunday-school, assisting the 
superintendent, moving among the classes, and 
consulting with the teachers. I have seen some 
of the best results obtained when a minister 
took this attitude toward the Sunday-school. 
It creates a personal friendship with pupils and 
teachers. It helps to solve many problems ina 
quiet and satisfactory way. The leadership of 
the minister is gladly recognized among the 
young people, when he has this relation with 
them. 

I was interested to find that Prof. Irving F. 
Wood of Northampton, Mass., is decidedly 
against the minister taking a Bible class. He 
does not put his arguments entirely on my 
basis, for he does not state what he thinks the 
minister ought to do in the Sunday-school. But 
what he does say may be of interest to many of 
my clerical brethren. The substance of his 
article in the Sunday School Times is as fol. 
lows : — 

Should the minister teach the Bible class? 
No. Not if it can be avoided. In most cases 
he would come to the class after the morning 
service exhausted. Such a class demands the 
best energy of its teacher, when the keen edge 
of the minister’s energy is already gone. It 
may be true that the minister. knows more 
about the Bible than any one else in the church, 
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fited by the change, but his ideas of morality 
and cleanliness are often much improved. The 
objection is raised by some to Country Week 
that the child is under the influence of the better 
surroundings such a short time that it will slip 
back into its old ways on its return home, that 
the influence is not lasting. Possibly that may 
be true in many cases ; but cannot we all remem- 
ber some happy, bright experience in our own 
lives which, while it lasted only a few days or 
possibly hours, made its everlasting impression 
on us? Life may have gone on in its regular 
course afterwards, but the memory of that glo- 
rious time changed our view of things forever 
after. So with the child after his trip to the 
country: the memory of it must always raise a 
little his ideal of living, and suggestions of better 
care of body and mind do not fall on ears quite 
as deaf as though their owner had never experi- 
enced anything better than his own surround- 
ings afford. . 

Children’s Aid Societies, Homes, Missions, 
and Schools for Crippled or Defective Children 
are to be found in every large city; and we sug- 
gest that our readers investigate carefully those 
in their own neighborhood, and get a practical 
idea of their work. After the loving work of 
caring for the sick and crippled in body or mind, 
the Children’s Hospitals, Floating Hospitals, 
etc., comes the great work of educating the 
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but it does not follow that he is the best 
teacher. Sermon-writing is not the best train- 
ing for teaching. Again, in a Bible class, all 
sorts of Biblical and theological questions ought 
to be freely discussed. It might be better that 
the man who stands at the head of the church 
should not be in such debates. A minister, 
also, is less free to present all sides of a sub- 
ject, without misunderstanding, than others. 
On the other hand, a minister may teach a class 
when he is apparently born for it or if he wants 
to get hold of a certain group of young persons. 
Or, in a third instance, when such a class wishes 
to take up some subject with which he is es- 
pecially familiar. There is at present a great 
desire among ministers that their people should 
know the Bible better. It is true that one of 
the best aids a clergyman can have in this 
direction is a good Bible class. To build that 
up without teaching it, to assist in guiding. it 
and strengthening it, should be his object; but 
the distinct leadership, from Sunday to Sunday, 
is not advisable. 

Thus speaks Prof. Wood. Do our ministers 
agree with him? Do our Bible classes indorse 
his views ? Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 


Cnion. masses of children. In this work the free kin- 
dergartens have had, perhaps, as great a share 
NGLESS as any charity. Carried on at first as a philan- 


thropy, their wonderful influence on the little 
children has been so marked that in many 
places they are a regular part of the public- 
school system. 

“The man’s character is made at seven. 
What he is then, he will always be.”—/uvenal. 

“This seems a sweeping assertion; but Plate, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Bacon, Locke, Lord 
Brougham, and Lycurgus are all united upon 
this point. The pliable period of childhood is 
the time most favorable to the eradication of 
vicious tendencies and to the development of 
the latent possibilities for good. 

“When the old king demanded of the Spartans 
fifty of their children as hostages, they replied, 
‘We would prefer to give you one hundred of 
our most distinguished men.’ This was but a 
fair testimony to the everlasting value of the 
child to any commonwealth and to any age. 
The hope of the world lies in the children; the 
hope of this nation lies in the little children that 
throng the streets to-day. Is it a small question, 
then, ‘What shall we do with the children?’ It 
seems to me that the very best work that can be 
done for the world is work with the children.” — 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco. 


On Sunday, May 4, there will be a rally of the 
Unitarian young people in Chicago. Mr. Al 
bert W. Clark, who goes to Chicago to repre- 
sent the Young People’s Religious Union at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Western Confer- 
ence, will address this meeting on Sunday 
evening. 

A service in memory of Theodore Parker will 
be held at Parker Memorial, corner Berkeley 
and Appleton Streets, May 11, at 7.30, under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Mr. Percy A. Atherton will preside, 
and Rev. Charles Wendte will deliver the 
address. There will be special music by the 
Parker Memorial chorus; and the service and 
hymns will be from our own book, “Jubilate 
Deo.” 

_ All the unions near Boston are invited to 
attend in as large numbers as possible, and a 
special invitation is cordially extended to any 
of our friends who care to attend this service. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for May 11, “Country Week and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies.” Suggestions for refer- 
ences: “The Children of the Poor” and “Out of 
Mulberry Bend,” Jacob A. Riis; “Timothy’s 
Quest” and “Story of Patsy,” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; reports of children’s missions, float- 
ing hospitals, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
and any of the many other children’s aid 
societies. : 

This subject is so broad that it is impossible to 
treat it here in any detail. This form of philan- 
thropy has appealed to the feelings of the’people 
until Country Week, Fresh Air Fund, or what- 
ever name may be used, has become almost uni- 
versal in our large cities. Surely there cannot 
be a pleasanter form of effort on the part of the 
beginner in philanthropic work than the taking 
the city-pent children out of their noisy, dirty 
surroundings, and watching their wonder and 
delight at the novel country sights and sounds. 

And the effect on the children is wonderful. 
Not only the physical side of the child is bene- 
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Meetings. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, May 5, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the Association of Min- 
isters in and about Cambridge will be held with 
Rev. C. A. Staples in Lexington on Monday, 
May 5. Trains leave Boston, North Station, at 
12.17. Luncheon at 1.30. Meeting in the old 
parsonage of Rev. Joha Hancock, on Hancock 
Street. Subject of paper, “The Existence and 
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Extinction of Negro Slavery in Massachusetts.” 
Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance 
will hold its semi-annual conference with the 
Branch at Springfield, Mass , Thursday, May 8. 
Lunch will be served at one o’clock, followed by 
the business meeting. Rev. Margaret Barnard 
of Rowe, Mass., will speak on “The Social 
and Religious Outlook in our Country Towns,” 
and Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of Boston on 
“The Duties of Unitarians at the Present Time.” 
Both papers will be followed by discussion. A 
large attendance is‘desired from all the Branches 


New and Dainty - 
Muslin Underwear 


We call the attention of ladies to our ex- 
traordinary variety of Undermuslins, em- 
bracing the most dainty and exquisite lin- 
gerie this season. 

Every article of feminine adornment, at 
prices adapted to all conditions of purse, is 
exhibited by us in bewildering profusion. 

In this department will be found our 
Ladies’ “Primus” Shoes, high and low cut, 
made on orthopedic lasts, requiring no 


breaking in. $3 00 


Ultra-fashionable 


“SAPPHIRE” CORSETS 


Ladies are cordially invited to examine 
our new and complete line of “Sapphire” 
Corsets, represented in Boston in our estab- 
lishment only. 

We are showing all the new models, in- 
cluding straight front, long hips, low and 
medium high bust. 

These corsets are designed to meet the 
prevailing style of gowns, and are the acme 
of perfection in corset making. We particu- 
larly recommend them in every essential. 


$5.00 to $25.00 


A, SHUMAN & 60, 


Shuman Corner 
BOSTON 


Ruskin Homespuns. 


Made in the Isleof Man. Samples and information as to 
gone Ruskin’s connection sent by i eae RYDINGS, 
16. Madison Avenue, Paterson, N.J. Wy A 
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in the Associate Alliance and all friends inter- 
ested in the liberal faith. 


The Unitarian Club of New York held its 
last dinner for this season at the St. Denis 
Hotel on Wednesday, April 16. There was a 
better attendance than at any other meeting 
this winter. The annual election of officers 
preceded the speech-making. Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer was made president, and ex-President 
Percy D. Adams was made secretary. Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright addressed the club upon 
“The Two Historic Opportunities of Unita- 
rianism.” After him Rev. John W. Chadwick 
spoke. Dr. Savage, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. 
Slicer were unavoidably kept away, although 
announced to speak. Mr. Wright, with all his 
customary earnestness and eloquence, stated 
that Unitarians had had two great historic op- 
portunities, of which they had failed to make 
best use. One was in the past, when Channing 
broke away from some of the theology of his 
day. It was then that Unitarians, in not follow- 
ing this great leader and noble example of 
spiritual life, lost the opportunity of becoming 
leaders in matters of faith and speculation. 
After Channing, Emerson and Parker had in 
turn offered them other great opportunities 
which Unitarians had failed to improve. After 
Parker, Frothingham, Johnson, Samuel Long- 
fellow, than whom there were few better thinkers, 
and many other scholars led the way. But 
through apathy and indifference the Unitarian 
body did not follow. Our second great oppor- 
tunity was the humanitarian one of the social 
regeneration of mankind. This was still open 
to us to embrace if we would but doso. Mr. 
Wright feared that we would fold our hands 
and be content with mediocrity. Yet Channing 
believed in the humanitarian regeneration of 
the world, and also Theodore Parker. Mr. 
Wright offered no advice as to the ways in 
which Unitarians could lend a hand in readjust- 
ing the social relations of man to man, but 
simply urged them not to dally over things 
that did not interest, but to put a purpose into 
their lives by entering upon this great work 
already taken up by other denominations. Mr. 
Chadwick spoke in continuation of Mr. Wright’s 
thought, although differing a little from him. 
He pleaded that the early Unitarians (1815-30) 
made good use of their historical opportunity ; 
that, accepting the Bible as inspired authority, 
they deduced from it a theology more Scriptu- 
ral than that of the orthodox party. As to the 
lack of response to the higher thinking of 
Channing, Emerson, and Parker, he thought 
Mr. Wright blamed too much those who did 
not follow their lead. He said they did not 
because they could not. They were as con- 
scientious in their rejection of the new truth 
as Parker and Emerson were in teaching it. 
Men as saintly as Channing parted company 
with him, thinking him an erring man. The 
conservatives were false to the liberal principle, 
but true to their own sense of right. Mr. Chad- 
wick emphasized Channing’s work as a social 
reformer, and said that on this line he was 
more prophetic than on any other. His human- 
ity was what we need most to-day, his de- 
duction of the brotherhood of man from the 
Fatherhood of God,—a brotherhood equally in- 
clusive of yellow, brown, and black with the 
whitest of the white. 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—The annual meeting was held at the 
Church of the Unity April 16. The president, 
Mrs, Weatherly, presided. The annual reports 
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of the secretary and treasurer followed the 
opening exercises. Reports were also given of 
the Cheerful Letter work. The Lend a Hand 
from the three churches submitted interesting 
reports of the year’s work. Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
of. New York, corresponding secretary of the 
National Alliance, addressed the meeting con- 
cerning Unitarian work in the West and South. 

The election of officers was as follows: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly ; first vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. F. L. Phalen; second vice-president, 
Mrs. H, A. Macgowan; secretary, Mrs. Charles 
H. Davis; assistant secretary, Miss Ethel H. 
Davis; treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; audi- 
tor, Miss Clara E. Billings; Executive Commit- 
tee, Mrs. A. S. Garver, Mrs. G, E. Francis, Mrs. 
W. R. Gilman, Mrs. S. H. Clary, Mrs. F. J. 
Carr, Mrs. G. A. Slocomb, Mrs. G. M. Stod- 
dard, Mrs. William Norcross, Mrs. A. H. Mi- 
rick, Miss Adeline May, Miss A. F. Taft, Mrs. 
A. G. Livermore; Fellowship Committee, Mrs. 
P. W. Weston, Mrs. F. Wyman, Miss C. S. 
Miller, Miss Sarah Weiss, Mrs. K. M. H. Gray, 
Mrs. A. A. Barker, Miss F. Rice, Mrs. J. A. 
Norcross, Mrs. W. M. Freeman, Mrs. E. W. 
Estabrook, Mrs. J. C. Yeaton. Sarah H. Davis, 
Secretary. 

Conferences. 

The Rocky Mountain Conference of 
Liberal Christian Churches.—The eighth 
annual session will be held at Denver, Col., 
May 4 and 5 in Unity Church. On Sunday, May 
4, morning services will be held in the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches atira.M. At 3 
P.M., fellowship meeting at Universalist church, 
Colfax Avenue and Lafayette Street. Hon. 
Edwin Van Cise will preside; and short ad- 
dresses will be made by Gen. Irving Hale, Rev. 
David Utter, Rev. Richard E. Sykes. At 8 
P.M. the conference sermon, by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 

Monday, May 5, business session, Io A.M., 
Francis B. Hill, president, following which 
papers will be read as follows: Rev. Stephen 
Peebles, “Review of Ederscheim’s Life and 
Times”; Rev. L. H. Stoughton of Fort Collins, 
“Our Attitude toward Science and the Results 
of Modern Scholarship and Thought”; Mrs. 
A. R. Scott of Colorado Springs, ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Church.” Lunch at 12.30 P.M. At 1.30 
P.M. the following papers will be read: Louis 
Ehrich of Colorado Springs, “Ministerial De- 
fenders of Evil”; Rev. George H.Rice of Pueblo, 
“The Pews from a Pulpit Standpoint”; Rev. 
George N. Falconer, “A Service of Music for 
the People”; Rev. C. F. Elliott of Greeley, 
“The Influence of a Liberal Church in the Com- 
munity.” At 7.30 A.M. a platform meeting,— 
general subject, “Our Gospel.” Rev. Richard 
E. Sykes and Rev. David Utter will present the 
general principles of the liberal faith; Rev. 
A. R. Scott, “A Gospel of Life”; and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will close the confer- 
ence with an address on “Our Present Oppor- 
tunities and Obligations.” 


Western Unitarian Conference.— The 
fiftieth anniversary meetings will be held at the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 6, 7, and 8. 

Tuesday, May 6, at 8 P.M., opening service: 
address of welcome, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford; 
sermon, Rev. Robert Collyer, New York. Rev. 
Chester Covell of Buda and Rev. Thomas Kerr 
of Rockford are expected to take part in the 
service, 

Wednesday, May 7, at 10 A,M., business Ses- 
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sion: address of the president, Mr. Morton D. 
Hull; appointment of committees; report of 
the treasurer, Mr. H. W. Brough; report of the 
secretary, Rev. F. C. Southworth; missionary 
work in Iowa, Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des 
Moines; general discussion of the secretary’s 
report. 12.30 P.M., intermission; luncheon in 
church parlors. 2 P.M., historical meeting, 
“The Western Unitarian Conference”: “Its 
Birth,” Rev. Rush Rhees Shippen, Brockton, 
Mass.; 2.30 P.M., “The Renaissance,” Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; 3 p.M., “The 
Period. of Storm and Stress,” Rev. Henry M. 
Simmons, Minneapolis. 5.30 P.M., ministers’ 
dinner at the Lexington, Michigan Avenue and 
22d Street. 8 P.M. platform meeting, ‘The 
Western Unitarian Conference”: “The In- 
spiration of its Past,” Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 8.30 P.M., “A Vision of its 
Future,” Rev. Fred. V. Hawley, Louisville; 9 
P.M., “Its Present Opportunity,” Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., president of the American Unita- 
rian Association. ‘ 

Thursday, May 8., the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society: 9.45 A.M. opening remarks by 
the vice-president; 9.50 aM, “A Year of 
Transition,” report of the secretary and treas- 
urer, Mr. Albert Scheible ; 10.20 A.M., address 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Sunday School Society ; 
10.50 A.M., discussion of the address, busi- 
ness; 11.30 A.M.,a paper on “The Economical 
Use of our Present Sunday-school Material,” 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul; 11.45 
A.M., address in behalf of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, by Mr. Albert W. Clark of 
Cambridge; 12.15 P.M., closing business; 12.30 
P.M., memorial service for Rev. John R. Effin- 
ger, conducted by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
I P.M., intermission; luncheon in church par- 
lors. The Women’s National Alliance: 2 P.M., 
(1) “The Early Organizations of Women in the 
Churches,” Mrs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; (2) “Alli- 
ance Work in the South,” Mrs. Charles F. 
Smith, Louisville, vice-president for the South- 
ern States; (3) “Post-office Mission Work,” 
Miss Fanny Field, Cincinnati, vice-president 
for the Middle States; (4) “The Western 
Work,” Mrs. David Utter, Denver, Col., vice- 
president for the Rocky Mountain District; (5) 
five-minute reports from State directors: Mrs. 
Arthur Bradley, Cleveland; Mrs. Hiram Marks, 
Detroit; Mrs. Mary G. Upham, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. O. F. Page, Kansas City; Mrs. J. L. Marsh, 
Lincoln; Miss Ellen F. Marshall, Chicago, and 
others; (6) ‘Co-operation among the Alliances,” 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, New York, Western Uni- 
tarian Conference: 4.30 P.M., closing business 
Session; report of committees, election of offi- 
cers, etc. 5.30 P.M., banquet at the Auditorium 
Hotel under the auspices of the Unitarian Club 
of Chicago. Hour of assembling, 5.30; dinner 
at 6.30. Speakers, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley of Chicago, Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and others. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
service at noon on Wednesday, May 7, will be 
conducted by Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge. 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the Church 
of the Disciples was held on the evening of 
April 23, and was preceded by a supper, at 
which over 200 of the congregation sat down 
around the tables. After the singing of a hymn, 


and the reading of abridged reports of the year’s” 


————— 
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activities, the Pastoral Committee presented an 
elaborate paper, treating of the future policy of 
the church, and closing with practical recom- 
mendations, which then became subjects of ani- 
mated discussion. For some months past there 
have been “great reasonings” and many consul- 
tations among the members over the question 
of seeking a newlocation. The matter had been 


considered at a special meeting held March 12, 


and it appeared that 132 approved and only 22 
opposed. After such a strong expression of 
sentiment the Pastoral Committee felt justified 
in advising that definite measures be taken, (1) 
for the selection and purchase of a site for a new 
house of worship, (2) for the ultimate sale of 
the present property. Both recommendations 
were adopted by a large majority. The vote on 
the recall was taken by signed ballots, the count 


. showing one hundred and twenty ayes to twenty 


noes. A considerable number of names have 
since been added to the affirmative side. 

A committee of ten was empowered to select 
a site; and a smaller committee was instructed 
to effect the purchase, for which available funds 
are in hand. The society is out of debt, and the 
vote to rémain'so Was unanimous. The steps 
so far taken toward removal are only prelimi- 
nary, and such changes cannot be hurried. But 
the risks of long delay are believed to be greater 
than those-of-decided action. The church may 
not be convened to hear the reports of its com- 
mittees for a year, but there is no doubt that its 
future home will be located somewhere in the 
now open. tract known. as “the Fens,” between 
Massachusetts Avenue and Brookline,— the only 
residential section of Boston except the remote 
suburbs in. which there is room for expansion. 
Within two hundred and forty rods of the pres- 
ent location of the Church of the Disciples are 
eleven other Protestant churches, unwillingly ob- 
structing each other; and rapid changes in the 
population work against them all. 

It is deeply felt that the Unitarian position 
would be strengthened by consolidation, or the 
union of two or more of the existing churches. 
The Disciples have not overlooked this aspect 
of the situation; but the difficulties are serious,, 
and the initiative cannot easily be taken by a 
society whose property is held under a deed of 


‘trust. 


Adrian, Minn.— The People’s Church in- 
stalled Rev. Emeline Harrington on Thursday 
evening, April 17. The church was organized 
and the building erected two years ago through 
the untiring efforts of Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes, whose occasional services in Adrian 
were the means of gathering up the fragments 
of a secular union of earlier date and uniting 
with them the other liberal elements of the com- 
munity. Mrs. Wilkes sent a cordial letter of 
greeting and congratulation from Los Angeles, 
Cal., where she has been for a year, commend- 
ing to each other the people and their first 
resident minister. © 

One interested layman, who lives eighteen 
miles away, came especially to attend the ser- 
vice, returning the same night. 

_Rev. J. H. Palmer of Unity Church, Luverne, 
who has often driven the fifteen miles interven- 
ing between his own charge and this pastorless 
flock to preach on Sunday evening, was present 
to invoke the divine blessing on this. new and 
nearest neighbor, as well as to speak concerning 
those things which go to make a successful and 
happy church, The fine singing by Mrs. Palmer 
added much to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Rev. R. W. Boynton of Unity Church, St. 
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Paul, preached a most thoughtful and inspiring 
sermon on “The Religious Interpretation of 
Life,” from 1 Thess. v. 21,— ‘Prove all things : 
hold fast that which is good.” ‘ 


In his official capacity as secretary of the 
Minnesota Conference and representative of 
the fellowship of liberal churches East and West, 
Mr. Boynton assured the new minister of the 
confidence and support of the whole Unitarian 
body. 

With regard to the difficulties of the field, 
which are conceded by all, he emphasized the 


special value of the invisible results and the far- 


reaching influence of the liberal gospel radiat- 
ing from such a centre as Adrian. 

Miss Harrington uttered a few tender words 
in acceptance of the task, which touched the 
listeners deeply; and the service closed. The 
whole impression made upon a distinctly hetero- 
geneous audience was favorable to Unitarian 
thought and its organized exponents. 


Berlin, Mass.— On Sunday, February 16, 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson resigned his pastorate, 
to take effect April 30. A large audience was 
present to hear his farewell sermon April 20. 
A reception was held at the church Friday even- 
ing, April 18, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 
The church parlor was fitted up as a drawing- 
room, and the platform of the auditorium was 
beautifully decorated. The entertainment con- 
sisted of piano and vocal duets, songs, and read- 
ings. Rev. A. P. Pratt, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, made a short speech. A sum of 
money was presented to Rev. and Mrs. Wilson 
by the Ladies’ Circle, in appreciation of the work 
which they have accomplished. Dainty refresh- 
ments were served. During Mr. Wilson’s pas- 
torate of nearly four years he has served with 
ability and fidelity. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have 
been very helpful in the Sunday-school and in 
the various societies connected with the church. 
They will sail for Europe May 6. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel was 
overflowing and unable to accommodate any more 
in the congregation when Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale entered the pulpit on Sunday evening, 
April 27. Dr. Hale’s text was, “Forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which !are before”; and his dis- 
course was an eloquent propheticsurvey of some 
of the great pressing needful achievements for 
the advancement of human intercourse and the 
security of universal peace. 


Haverhill, Mass.— The series of “Forum” 
meetings inaugurated by the pastor, Rev. George 
E. Littlefield, and held in the church on Sunday 
afternoons, has proved quite encouraging. 
Some two or three hundred people have been 
present at almost every meeting. The final 
meeting for this season will be held on Sunday, 
April 27, Prof. Frank Parsons, leader. 


Lebanon, N.H.— The Unitarian church ob- 
served its twenty-second anniversary April 13. 
The pastor, Rev. John C. Mitchell, preached a 
sermon upon “The History of the Liberal 
Movement in this Town.” 

The First Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Lebanon was organized Nov. 7, 1865, by 
Colby C. Benton, George Blodgett, Jonathan 
Adams, Joseph M. Perkins, and Henry Fales. 

Some years prior to the organization of the 


‘society, Nathaniel Storrs of Boston, a former |, 


resident of Lebanon, bequeathed to the Unita- 
rian society the sum of 5,000, the income to be 
used for the support of preiching. Watson 
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Business Notices. 


Gregory’s Seeds. Always Fresh and Reliable. 
Thoroughly Tested and Guaranteed.—The well- 
known seed [firm of J. J. H. Gregory & Son, of Marble- 
head, Mass., have had a business career of nearly half a 
century. During this time theyzhave won a reputation in 
every village and town of the land; and to-day Gregory’s 
seeds are famous for their freshness, purity, and reliability. 
Their seeds are all thoroughly tested every season, and 
those not up to the standard are destroyed. In buying 
Gregory’s seeds, it is satisfactory to know you are getting 
guaranteed seeds,—seeds that will surely grow; and they 
come directly from the grower to the planter. Farmers 
and gardeners who want to be sure of their seeds should 
send for their catalogue. It tells all about good seeds 
and their guarantee. It is sent free to‘those who write for 
it, and should be read by every one who plants. 


Blue Island, I1l.—We are much pleased with results 
(of Star System), and thank you for the help it has given 
us.—F. K. Rexrorp, Address all orders to Rev. A. C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. , 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In Hingham, on the morning of April 25, a funeral ser- 
vice was held for Anne G. Hinckley, daughter of the late 
Isaac Hinckley, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Charles E. 
Park officiating. 

Miss Hinckley was born at Lowell in 1855, and died at 
Waverley, Dec. 20, 1901. Herlife, previous to the accident 
which led to the clouding of her mind, was spent in loving 
service of others; and, though for many years separated 
from her family and friends,she held her own place in 
their hearts and lives. The group that gathered on the 
beautiful hilltop in the Hingham cemetery to say a tender 
good-bye to one who had gone on into a near and happy 
country could feel only thanksgiving for the joy and peace 
that had come to her after her weary journey. The 
simple service in the clear air and bright sunshine was 
full of the comfort and the promise of the spring. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
=and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . + 
. » « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment, Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Summer Settlement in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania. For Friends and Friendly People. 
Inn and Cottages. The BUCK HILL FALLS COM- 
PANY, 1024 Race St., Philadelphia. Reference to the 
President of SWARTHMORE COLLEGE and the Editors of 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. Send for Booklet. Inn 
(near Cresco, Lack. R.R.) opens sth mo. (May) 31. 


FURNISHED HOUSE. 


O RENT for summer months, furnished house 

of ten rooms, Le eek situated in Ashmont, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Three minutes from steam or electric cars. 
Apply to “X.,” office of the Christian Register. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or avers. Position wanted for the 
summer bya Radcliffe Freshman; competent, good reader, 
an ing to be useful; references. Address, O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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K. Eldridge, a resident of Lebanon, bequeathed 
to the town and the Unitarian society a large 
portion of his estate, and set apart a lot of land 
situated on the corner of Elm and Green Streets 
upon which to erect an edifice. 

Both these bequests provid.d that a Unitarian 
society shou'd be organized and a church built 
and preaching maintained. In the summer of 
1867 Rev. William P, Tilden of Boston and 
Rev. Samuel Beane, D.D., of Salem, Mass., be- 
sides many other prominent divines, preached 
here, and aided much in the establishment of 
the society, so that in the fall of 1867 the society 
extended a call to Rev. Judson Fisher of Al- 
stead, a Universalist minister, to become pastor 
of the church. The call was accepted; and in 
1869 he was installed, and remained with the 
church about a year. 

From 1869 to 1879 services were only occa- 
sionally held, simply often enough to keep up 
the organization. In 1879 there was a renewal 
of interest, and action was taken toward the 
erection of a church edifice. The church was 
erected, and was dedicated April 15, 1880, 

The first minister who was called to preach 
in the church after it was dedicated in 1880 was 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins. He resigned in July, 
1886. 

The next pastor was Rev. William Henry 
Fish, Jr., who was called July 22, 1886, and 
resigned Nov. 7, 1888. After Mr. Fish came 
Rev. Granville Pierce. He was unanimously 
called Nov. 19, 1889, and resigned in the spring 
of 1892. Then followed Rev. Cherles Vinal, 
who was installed June 15, 1892, and resigned 
in the spring of 1897. The present pastor, Rey. 
John C. Mitchell, began his work Oct. 1, 1897. 


| 4 
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Lynn, Mass.—The seating capacity of the 
Unitarian church was completely taxed on 
April twentieth by the admirers of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Mr. Stewart conducted the ser- 
vice, concluding with a few words of welcome to 
our distinguished friend who had come to spend 
the day with us, and give so many of us an op- 
portunity to personally greet him. Dr. Hale 
made the lesson of his sermon delightfully inter- 
esting and impressive as only he knows how; 
and young and old appreciated the privilege of 
seeing and hearing him, many who had never 
before heard him and who did not just know 
how irresistible the Unitarian gospel is. 

It is appropriate to add, inasmuch as it grati- 
fies Dr. Hale, that our Lend a Hand is a busy 
hand, having just given an entertainment to re- 
plenish its treasury, from which it netted some 
$500, and that the entertainment is to be re- 
peated for the benefit of the Day Nursery, a 
local charity. 


Nantucket, Mass.— Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
This church has just closed a successful winter 
season, and is now looking hopefully forward to 
the summer, especially to the Nantucket summer 
meetings, which begin June 29. 

During the winter the minister has conducted 
a series of neighborhood, or house to house, 
meetings for devotional exercises and for the 
study of the Bible, which have proved quite 
successful. 

A number of new families have become ad- 
herents of the church. The Sunday-school has 
slowly, but steadily, increased in size. The 
Unity Club, an interdenomina tional organization 
under Unitarian auspices, with two hundred 


\\ 
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and fifty members, has had thirteen successful 
meetings, with a large attendance at every meet- 
ing. The minister has recently completed a 
history of this interesting parish, which will soon 
be published in pamphlet form. 

Two of the minister’s sermons have been 
published by request of the congregation, and 
one was published in the Springfield Republican 
by request of visitors from Springfield, who 
heard it delivered. 


Personals. 


Rev. William H. Savary of Groveland, Mass., 
read his address, “The New Era of the Tem- 
perance Reform,” before the young people of 
the First Evangelical Congregational Church of 
Milton (Rev. Henry S. Huntington, pastor) 
last Sunday evening, April 27. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged......s+-ssseseessereseseee $59,033.42 
Apr. 22. Society in Derby, Conn,....... 2 5.35 
22, Sunday-school in Albany, N.Y.. . 2.00 
22. Sunday-school in Sheffie 4 Ill... 5 go 
22. Spring Garden Unitarian Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Penmeeee cose sevecees emaieaig 20.00 
22. Society in Whitman.... . 11.00 
22. Society in Houlton, Me.. 45.00 
22. Society in Iowa City, Ia.. 5 8.00 
22. All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Rox- 
bury, Boston vars ssscjisncsinanseneccene 98.75 
22. Society in North Andov 100.00 
22. Society in Toledo, Ohio 25.00 
23. Society in Greenfield...... 125.00 
23. Sunday-school in Brattleboro, Vt....+« 1.38 
23. Society in Tyngsboro ..... ae sinsite sateen 21.00 
23. Society in Leominster, additional (in all 
23. Society in Los Angeles, Cal., on ac- 
COUN sere ere ere seccceersereerer seen 5.15 
23. Society in Newport, R.I,, additional 1 
(in all $200) coos 100.00 
23. Society in Ayer.... 10.00 
23. Society in St. Cloud, Minn.. . 10.00 
24. Society in Albany, N.Yeecsssesecce eves 70.00 


There is no musical Instrument so universally and favorably known as THE ESTEY ORGAN, 
Churches, Chapels, Homes, and Schools have been made more attractive by their presence for 


fifty years. 


explain the reason for their great popularity. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION 


Sweetness and purity of tone, combined with the best workmanship and materials, 


IS INVITED TO THE 


ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 


Ranking first, of course, as do ESTEY REED ORGANS. 
Church Committees and others interested. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


{80 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 
Correspondence is invited from 


FACTORIES: Brattleboro, vt. 


Apr. 24. 
24. 


i, 
4 May 
3 
a 


. Society in 
. Society in Lawrence, Kan.. 


. Societyin Lancaster, N.H 
. Church of All Souls, New York, WN. ‘Y., 


, Sa Parish, Brookline, 


-t,1902] (27). 


wae in New Brighton, Staten Island, e 


Bee cope rere ns 


vin “Wellesley Hi 
$52.50). 
ackson, Mich. - 


Societ: 
(in all 


Society in Littleton, N.H.. 

Society in Warwick. . 

oeey. poreat of First. Parish “of West 
jury, Boston. 


. First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, 


s Minn.. “Ba akties 
ociety in an olp. 
Mrs. Lucretia G. Fret 


ville, 
ordan Church, Shelbyville, Tl.. 
ociety in Bernardston.......- 


OT. ACCOUNT... se eens aceon cess cere sereeee 


- South Unitarian Society, Worcester.- 
fi Society i in Peterboro, N.H 


$5 given 
‘in grateful memory of "Rev 
erick Frothingham”’ 


red- 


all $1, 316. 23).. 
25. Society in Gloucester, ‘additional Gn all 
ae $56.25)... 


First Unitarian “Congregational ‘So- 
__ ciety, Brooklyn, Es = 
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| IMPOSING. 


Ask yourself if a man in your class has 
any business to be without a generous side- 
board. 

There is a distinction which comes some- 
times to a piece of furniture by no effort 


whatever. This design has that effortless 
distinction. It makes no attempt—but it 
arrives ! 


The size is at first sight imposing. A 
52-inch mirror and a 6o-inch linen drawer are 
not commonplace dimensions. ‘There is an 
8-compartment bottle drawer and two cavet- 
nous closets. The drawers for small silver 
are at the top, There are also corner gal- 
leries for decanters, with a connecting shelf 


26. Society in Grafton.. 
26. Society in Saco, Me.. 
26. Unitarian Society of Germantown 


SRR B 


iJ 
Dn 
. 


Society; in isto Antonio, Tex: 

Society in Brattleboro, Vt....--- 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
Second Unitarian Society, Athol. 
Society in Springfield, additional 


BBBEBS 


Balnch Place husch, Boston, addi- 
tional (in all 


28. 
28. Society in Puisburs, Penn., ‘additional 

(ina 1 $70) 202 vere cece cece rece cese cess 10.00 
28. Society 3 in Brockton .....- cea 40.00 
28. Society in Newburgh, N.Y.. 53-00 
ae Society in Middleboro.. 28.50 
28. 


Society in Lynn, additi 


$335.08) »2ere cree nese sees 50.00 

28. Sun iy-school i in Ellswort 1.50 
28. Society in Sharon........+ 10.00 
28. Sunday-school in Se 2.04 
28. Society in South Natick.. 38.42 
28. Society in Sherborn, .... 2+. ss++++25 e+e 5.00 
28. Church of the Messiah, St. Lonis, Mo.. 217.85 
28, Society in Portland, Ore..-.-+++ ss++++ 150.00 
28. Society in Walpole, N H 28,90 
. Society in Groton......-.+ 96.00 


28. 

28. Society in Duluth, Minn. 

28. Second Congregational Ch 
ampton.... 


-28. Second Unita’ Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . Saiveeth=® 20,00 
' 28. Society in Salt Lake City, Uta 25,00 
28. Society in Louisville, Ky., ddiional 
(in all $100).. +++ cess vere sere sere seeree 56.80 
* 28. Society in Scituate 10.00 
28. Society in Newbur: 134.25 
28. Society in Waylan 47.00 
28. Society in Easton -. 4-14 
28, Society in Billerica. 64.52 
28, Society in Hyde Pa 50.00 
28. Society in West Bridgewa 20,00 
28. Society in Pembroke 5.00 
28. Follen Church, East Lexington. 7-50 
28. Society in Needham 40,00 
28. es Church ce TSE oe: 
ae 24.00 
28. Soci in Fitchburg - gop Gadus 335.00 
28, Wood 


ury aypee toes 


Society i in “Northbo aoe 
28. Society in Lawrence. a 
28, Society in Chicopee, additional Gin all 


5.00 
300.00 


$67,814.28 


Francis H Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$25) 
28. Ghdenitie Religious Society, Newton.. 


Dere and Chere. 


The latest novelty in Paris is the coffee cigar- 
ette, made from the leaf of the coffee-tree. It 
affords a fragrant and, it is claimed, harmless 
smoke, completely weaning the palate from to- 
bacco. The cigarettes are made in different de- 
grees of strength. 


The Jegislature of New York and the city 
council of Philadelphia have imposed a tax upon 
poste, hoping to abate the nuisance of un- 
sightly advertisements. In New York the pro- 
posed tax is 1 cent a square foot, i in Philadelphia 
Io cents. This plan is in successful operation 
in England, France, and Belgium. 


require the lighter color of wood. 


between. 
The entire interior finish is mahogany. 


We have a few in oak for those who 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture. 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1901-1902 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9, toed Its Origin, History, and Author- 


11. The King’ s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [lorning Song of the Creation. (By 


* Rev. Robert Sora 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. [arthas and [arys. (By Rev. Robert Collver.) 
26. The Sermon on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
27. The ‘Abolition of Death. 
28. Church Membership. 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I, What Life is For, 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money 
16. IV. The Rihics of Gambling. 
17. V. What to Read, and Why 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life, 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’” 
19, I. Man and Woman. 
21. Hl. Love and Marriage. 
22. Ill. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 
25. V. The Ethics of Divorce, 
29, VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. ‘‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
31. Spring in Nature aud in Human Life. 


(An Easter Sermon.) 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrpH H. Crooker, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SAMUEL A. ExroT, D.D. 
| Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 


about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the fiscal year 1900~1901. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTon. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations 
_By Prorap CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


She did not spoil his Stories—‘“The Bible 
tells of one thoroughly congenial couple, any- 
way.” “Who were they?” ‘“Ananias and Sap- 
phira.” 


“I was to come on the stage stealthily, 
and say ‘Hist!’” explained the fledgling actor. 
“And’— “And I said it, and I was,” he mourn- 
fully concluded.—Baltimore American. 


“Your shell-like ears, have they been pierced ?” 
I asked, with kind intent. 
“No, only bored,” the maid replied. 
I wonder what she meant. 
—Puck. 


“What would you say,” began the voluble 
prophet of woe, “if I were to tell you that ina 
very short space of time all the rivers of this 
country would dry up?” “I would say,” replied 
the patient man, “‘Go thou, and do likewise.’” 


Why he Returned.—“Did you come back for 
something you forgot?” asked Mrs. Darley, 
when her husband returned to the house a few 
minutes after leaving. ‘No, my dear,” replied 
he: “I came back for something I remem- 
bered.”— Tow Topics. 


“Shall I clip your hair a little—at the ends, 
sir?” asked the barber of his customer, who 
posed as a wit. “I suppose you'll have to,” was 
the sober answer, “unless you can clip it from 
the middle and save the ends, which are curly. 
I should prefer that, of course.” 


A pale, nervous young man came into the 
grocery with his baby on one arm and a kerosene 
can on the other. Heset the can on the counter, 
and said gently: “Sit there a moment, dear,” 
Then, holding the baby out to the dazed clerk, 
he said, “A gallon of kerosene in this, please.” 
Lippincott’s. 


A visitor asked one of the Roosevelt boys if 
he were ever naughty, and what his punishment 
was. He said, with frankness, after thinking a 
minute, “Well, if I’m a pretty bad boy, I have to 
go with father into that little Dutch church on 
Sunday morning; but, if I’ve been a real good 
boy, I go with mother to St. John’s.” —Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The head gardener at the White House com- 
plained the other day that the boys were ruining 
the conservatory, and knocking down the plants 
by rushing about on their stilts. Their father 
took them to task; but they said with heat, “We 
can’t see what’s the use in your being President 
of the United States if you can’t even make that 
old gardener stop complaining about us.” 


Photographers were kept away from Miss 
Roosevelt as long as possible. But, finally, a 
hurried sketch by an alert artist was sent to the 
President, with the intimation that it must be re- 
produced unless he furnished her photograph. 
Miss Alice was summoned to the family council, 
and protested : “That picture must not go. Why, 
the hat is several years out of date.” “Is that 
important?” queried the President. “I should 
think, papa,” was the answer, “that you would 
be the last to question the utility of the proper 
hat in one’s career.” 


The head of the geological department of 
Stanford University was digging in an old Indian 
burying-ground. “Elijah,” said he to his guide, 
“do you know how these arrow-heads came 
here?” “Growed thar,” replied Elijah, very 
positively. “Nonsense! If you were to take 
an arrow-head and put it on your table and 
leave it there for a year’s time, do you think it 
would grow?” “’Tain’t no nonsense, nuther !” 
retorted Elijah. “If you was to take a potato 
and put it on your tafshe, and leave it thar for a 
year, do you think it would grow ?” 


Christian Register 


aliforni 
ll Fields 


Tempting chances to make 
money by investiig in new 

oil districts of south-central 
California. 

Daily excursions, March r 

to April 30. 

One-way rate $33 from Chicago, 
same reduction to 

Pheenix, Arizona; corresponding 
rates from East generally. 
Through tourist sleepers 
Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco; also chair 

cars. Ask for land pamphlets, 


panta Fe 


Ss. W. MANNING, N. E. Agt. 
The A.,T.& S. F. Ry., 332 Washington St., Boston 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


= 
EAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE, 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Haverford (new)... May 3 | Merion (new)....... May 17 
New England....May ro| Commonwealth..May 24 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


IF YOU LOVE CHOICE FLOWERS 


Send six cents before May 20, and I will mail you five 
packets. choicest flower seeds for trial, 50 to 100 seeds in 
each, sure to grow: 60 varieties large fl. Pansies, mixed; 
42 vars. Japan Pinks; 50 vars. Double Asters; 100 vars. 
Verbenas; 26 vars. large fl. Phlox; or will mail three 
packets best new vegetable seeds for six cents : Columbia, 
earliest and best beet: \Siberian, the earliest cucumber; 
Iceberg, best head 2». ‘, Or will send all the above 
8 packets for ten ¢ ““oguefree. Mention Register. 


W.GOODELL,&, ove ansyPark,Dwight, Mass. 


“a 
| 
ae 
‘BOSTON, NE, . ofK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CBiCAGO. 


TheWorld Famous ; 


M EN EE LY & Cc e BELL FOUNDERS 


Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Menecly, 1826. 


A LADY travelling in England this summer would 

like to act as companion or chaperon for two ladies. 
Highest reference. Address “M. P.,” Christian Register, 
272 {Congress Street. 


a GAS 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. ee 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assgssor’s Orrice, Ciry HALL, 
Boston, May , 1902. 


.Your attention is called to our circular now being 
distributed throughout the city, relative to making returns 
on_ property subject to taxation as early as possible, but 
before 12 o’clock Mm. June 14. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
CHARLES E. FOLSOM, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. x, coueceseoee oe. f 
LUABILIT IES 7 whet itt: a aaa 

$3,043,408.27 
Liberal contracts to men of int d , with 
or without experience, to act aot oeat inv Maadchiu: 


setts. Apply to H ices ; , ; 
Bit: cfpnly to: Home Office: Agency," Room 3," Nor 87 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
RULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND : 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, th 
akotas. Commnecdene: solicited, A a 


‘S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Hxchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Bech * Scnoor Boys 
IDGE 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Massachusetts 
Advantages of a cultured home. 
or Tech. preparation. 
References: Mr. N. T 
Tllustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 7 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded !1844._ New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern] programme, Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


Presiden G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gi 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. EK. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 
Thorough College 


Seven pupils to one instructor. 
ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS: 


WASMINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. | 


